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PREFACE. 


Mori of this Nature, that 
would ſo hardly find a Patron, 
will Rand the more in need of a Pre- 
Face. Men that write in Commen- 
dation of Learning, uſually ſeek out 
ſeme Great Genius 70 prefix to their 
Book, whom they make an Inſtance of 
all the Learning and Per fections that 
are deſcribed in it. Were I to chuſe 
a 8 confiſtently with my Defign, 
T muſt compliment him with the 
Weakneſs 57 7 55 Parts and Shortneſs 
of his Underſtanding ; which is ſuch 
a Compliment, as I preſume I ſhall 
willingly be excuſed from. But 
then a Preface will be the more ne- 
7 to give an Account of my Un- 

ertaking ; which is rather to inquire 

"mw 2 into 


PREFACE 
into the Abuſes, and to ſbew the In- 
ſufficiency Fg human Learning, than 
wholly to diſcredit its Uſe. No Man 
ever did this without diſparaging his 
own Underſtanding ; nor decryed 
Learning but for want of it; it 
having been an old Obſervation, that 
will hold perpetually, that Knowledge 
has no Enemies except the Ignorant. 
An Attempt of this Nature would 
be utterly imprafticable ; for either it 
would be well performed, and then it 
muſt be done by Reaſons borrowed from 
the Stores of Learning; by which 
means, by reaſoning again Learn= 
ing, we muſt, at the ſams timo, raa- 
ſon * it, and all our Arguments 
muſt return upon us ; or iff the Per- 
formance were unlearned, it would be 
to no Purpoſe, and might as well bs 
let alone, This then is no Part of my 
Deſgn. 
7 that I intend is, to take it 
down from its ſuppoſed Heights, by 
+ 25 oy 


FRE FACE 
expoſing the Vanity of it in ſeveral 
Particulars, its Inſufficiency in the 
reſt, and I believe I might ſay its 
Difficulties in all : And there is the 
more need of this in an Age, in which 
it ſeems to be too much magnified ; and 
where Men are fond of Learning al- 
moſt to the Loſi of Religion. Learn- 
ing is our great Diana; nothing will 
paſe with our Men of Wit and Senſe, 
but what is bo 45 le with the niceſt 
Reaſon ; and every Man's Reaſon is. 
his own Under/ſlanding : For if you 
examine them to the Bottom, tha/a 
mighty Pretenders have no truer 
33 to go - _ other - en, 
only they affet# a Liberty of judging 
according to tham/elver, As / / 5 | 
could be allowed it) of making their 
own Fudgment a Standard of Others. 
They plead for right par ers but they 
mean their own, and talk of a reaſon- 
able Religion, whilſt their own falſe 
Motions are miſtaken for it; and while 
Ag they 
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they ſeek the Goddeſs, they embrace a 
Clouul. In the mean time they take us 
off from our ſureſt Guide; Religion 
YE. by their Contentions about it, 
and we are in Danger of running 
into Natural Religion. 


Where theſe Things will end, GO D 
only knows ; it is to be ſuſpefted they 
may at laſt end in the Thing we fear, 
and may es us about to that Reli- 
gion for which, of all others, we have 
the moſt Abborrence. For after Men 
have tried the Force of Matura Rea- 

ſon in Matters of Religion, they will 
ſoon be ſenſible of its Weakneſs ;. and 
2 they have run themſelves out of 
reath, and can center no where, 
they will be glad of any Hold where 
they think they can find it ; and rather 
than be always wandring, they will 
tale up with an Infallible Guide. I 
am unwilling to entertain ſuch hard 
Thoughts of a.neighbouring Church, 
| A as 
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41 to think they are ſowing Diſcord 
among ut to that ens þ pF 
much fear we are doing their Work 
for them, and by our own Divifiont 
are making way for à Blind Faith 
and Implicit Obedience : And may 
it never be ſaid, That as Learning 
was one great Inſirument under 
GOD, to bring about a Reforma- 
tion; fo the Abuſe of it, by the Di- 
vine Permiſſion, has brought us back 
to the ſame Place from whence we 
came; and that our Enemies have 
done that by ſecret Engines and do- 
„ Diftrafions, which by open 

trempts they were never able to db. 
Tt is the Senſe of ſuch Dangers and 
ſuch Abuſes that has drawn from me 
theſe Reflections, and has inclined me 
to harder Thoughts, and poſſibly, to 
ſay harſher Things of ſome Parts of 
. Learning than will be agreeable to the” 
Humour of the Age: Aud get if any 
one who thinks thus of me will only 


A4 Suſpend 


ſuſpend bis C en —— «ho — till 1 
draw my Concluſion, I am willing to 


hope, that the Goodneſs of the End 
will atone for the hardeſt Things . 
ſpall be fois i in the Book. 


Ian fare I am not fingular in i. | 
Defign : One of the firſt Reftorers of 
Letters (a), a. Man noted for his Pie- 
ty as well as Parts, has writ à Book. 

zo. this Purpoſe ; but it having. been _ 
principally levelled againſt Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophy, which is now ſo much out, 
of Credit, that it rather wants an 
Advocate to defend it, than a new 
Adverſary to run it dowy ; the Boot. 
itſelf is as much. out of, Uſe as the 
Philoſophy is, that it defigns to decry. ; 
He was followed in bis Defjgn by Lo- 
dovieus Vives (6) in better Latin, and 
with greater Eloquence ; but Vives's 
main Taken fangs. been in Philo- 
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hgy, and having been leſs converſant 
in Philoſophical Matters, his Book is 
both very defeftwe as to the Particu- 
lars it treats of, and being ſuited to 
the ancient Literature, is leſs agreeable 
to the Genius of our Age. What Cor- 
nelius Agrippa (c) has writ upon this 
Subject is chiefly declamatory, and fit— 
ted for School Boys, than of any juſt 
Moment or Confideration in a ſerious 
Inquiry. And à French Book d 
lately publiſhed upon the ſame Subject, 
and with the ſame Title, tho' well and. 
Piouſiy writ, yet has nothing in it of 
what I erpected; and is rather a Ser- 
mon, than a Treatiſe of Science. Mone 
of theſe Authors, nor any other I have 
et with, have come up full yet to 
my Purpoſe ; nor have I been able to 
borrow much Help from them; where 
I have, I have quoted them”; and if 
in any other Things we happen to a- 
gree, without remembring them, it ir 
| 8 
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2 Fault of Memory; and I make 
this Aimar once for all. 


| Wo William Tem ple, and My: 
| Wotton, have turned . Pens the 

other Way, and have been ſo much 
taken up with deſcribing the Beauties 
and Excellencies of Learning, as t0 
have leſs Occafion to diſcover its 
Faults : Tho" it was ſcarce poſſible, 
vie they croſſed one another's O- 
pinion, either to commend Ancient 
Learning, without entring into the 
Defecis of the Modern; or to prefer 
the M. z without cenſuring the 
Ancients ; ſo that by Conſequence, 
tho not-profeſſedly, they have fallen 
into this Controverſy. IT have, as f bs a 
as poſſible, avoided ſaying any thing 

that has been obſerved by t — In 
(though —_— this may be thought 
my Fault, and I may thereby have 
ſeid worſe Things of my own ;) and 
in any other Things I have contra- 
difted 
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difted them, I have done 1 in 6 
tender a Manner, as neither of them 
could blame, were they yet both living. 
¶ have treated all Men with Decency 
and Reſpect, except Momſ. Le Clerc, 
who has not * ſuch Treatment. 
I have ſeen little of Monſ. Perault, 
and a confiderable Part both of hit 
and Mr. Wotton's Book, come not 
mithin my Account of Learning; for 
I have nothing to ſay to Sculpture, 
Painting, Architefure, Gardening „, 
— &c. hi IT tale to be 
more properly of Mechanical Conſide- 
ration. But if Learned Men will 
needs Geckos theſe likewiſe within the 
Compaſs of Learning, it ſhall give 
me nd Diſturbance : The. Bounds of 
Learning are of late wonderfully en- ; 
larged, and for aught I know, Mr. 
H's Tad. Papers # may paſs in Time 
nee cd 2303.26 \ 
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Mor that there is any need of vel. 
ling the Account; for Learning it 
already become ſo voluminous, that it 
begins to fink under its own Weight ; 
Books crowd in daily, and are heaped. 

upon Books, and "4 the Multitude of 
them both diftrad our Minds, and 
diſcourage our Endeavours. Thoſe: 
that have been writ upon Ariſtotle, 
are almoſt innumerable : In a Freed 
few Centuries, from Albertus Mag- 
nus, till a ſhort time after Luther, 
there have been Twelve Thouſand Au- | 
thors, that have either commented up- 
on his Books, or followed him in bit 
Opinions. "This we have from good- 
. Authority, though the Author that 
reports and bows it, had ſurely 
forgot, that he himſelf has ſtrengthened | 
the Objeftion, by publiſhing a groſs. 
Volume, only to give an Account of 
- Ariſtotle, -bis Writings, and Fol- 
lowers (e). But however their Number 
68 may 
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may be in the Old Philoſophy, I be- 
lieve we may reckon, by a modeſ Com- 
putation, that fince that Time to ours, 
we may have had double the Number 
.of Authors in the New ; which 1b 
ſome may look upon as an Argument of 
Learned. Times; for my part I have 
quite different Thoughts of Things, and 
mut needs eſteem it the great Miſchief 
of the Age we live in, and cannot but 
think we ſhould have more Learning, 


had we fewer Boobs. 


I have notwith/landing adventured 
to throw in one to the Account, but it 
is a very ſmall one, and writ with an 
honeſt Defign of leſſening the Number: 

opoſe neither Credit nor Advan- 
tage, (for I hope to take eſfectual Care 
to be in the Dark :) VI may do ſome 
little Service to Religion, and no Dis- 
ſervice to Learning, I have my End. 
Jam inclined to hope the Treatiſe may 
be of ſome Uſe, as an Hiſtorical Ac- 
count, 
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count, in obſerving the Defects, and 
marking the Faults that are to be a- 
voided by Beginners; and, poſſibly, it 
may afford ſome Hints to wiſer Men. 
As it is, I offer it to the Publick; if 
it proves uſeful, I ſhall have much 
Satisfattion in myſelf ; and if other- 
wiſe, I ſhall be very willing to be made 
a freſh Inſtance of that which I intend 
to prove, The Weakneſs of Human 
Underſtanding. 
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CHAP J. 


INCE I fit dn to 

@ think, I have always had a 

ke mean Opinion of two thinge, 
Human Underſtanding,” and 
Human Will. The ** 

aa of the latter is a confeſſed thing: 

all of us feel it, and moſt Men — 4 — 


of it; but 1 have ſcarce yet met with 
any, that would own the Weaknels of his 


B RY Under- 
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Underſtanding ; and yet they both ſpring 
from the ſame corrupt Fountain : And 
the ſame Cauſe, that has derived Conta- 
gion upon the Will, has ſpread Darkneſs 
upon the Underſtanding, and however 
Men may pleaſe themſelves with an Opi- 
nion of their own Wiſdom, it is plain, the 
wiſeſt Men know little ; and they that are 


> fulleſt of themſelyes, and boaſt the high- 


eſt, do uſually ſee leaſt, and are only wiſe - 
for want of thinking. 


We have had a mighty Controverſy 
of late betwixt the Old and New Philo- 
ſophers, and great Inquiry has been made, 
whether the Preference is to. be given to 
the Ancient or Modern Learning : For 
my 'Part I will not venture to engage in 
ſo warm a Controverſy ; but it's ſome 
Argument to me, that we have not over- 


Py of the thing, otherwiſe we ſhould 


know better where to find it; and if I 
would fay any thing, I ſhould be. of Opi- 
nion, that neither Side has reaſon to boaſt. 
What the Wiſdom of the Ancients was, - 
is not Ng "ome known at this Diſtance z. 


by 
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by thoſe Specimens of it that are left us, 
it does not appear to have had .any thing 
in it very extraordinary, or which might 
not be attained to by their Poſterity, 


without ſtanding upon their Shoulders. 
Have not ſome Dark and Oracular Ex- 
preſſions been eſteem'd enough to entitle 
a Man to the Reputation 'of Wiſdom ? 
And was not any odd, and ſometime ex- 
travagant, Opinion, if ſubtilely maintain- 
ed, ſufficient to ſet a Man at the Head 
of a Party, and make him the Author of 
a Set of Philoſophers ? The moſt An- 
cient Philoſophy was uſually wrapt up 
and involv'd in Symbols and Numbers, 
which, as far as they can be explain'd, 
do not contain any thing very myſteri- 
ous; but it was the Intereſt of theſe 
Great Men to keep a Diſtance, and be 
always in the Clouds, that they might 
. be thought profound, and procure a Ve- 
neration "by the Obſcurity of their Writ- 
ings. They that have writ more plainly, 
have (at leaſt ſome of them) been plain 
to an Objeftion, and have faid little 
more, than what good Senſe, iniprov'd 

| B 2 by 
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by Obſervation and Thought, would ſug- 
geſt to moſt Men without Reading. To 
fay nothing here of the vaſt Variety of 
Opinions amongſt them, which will fall 
in more properly in the Thread, of my 
Diſcourſe ; they did not agree in the firſt 
Criterions of Truth, which they have 
made as many and as different as could 
poſſibly be thought of ; and carried their 
Differences ſo far, that it put the Scep- 
ticks pretty early upon doubting of every 
thing, and at laſt brought them to deny 

that there was any ſuch thing as Truth 

in the World. HE Sy 


TE Moderns have not yet gone fo 
far, but they have made ſome Advances, 
and ſeem, by pretty eaſy Conſequences, 
to be leading us towards it: For ſince 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy has been exploded 
in the Schools, under whom we had 
more Peace, and poſſibly almoſt as much 
Truth as we have had fince, we have 
not been able to fix any where, but have 
been wavering from one Opinion to a- 
nother, The Platonick Philoſophy was 
| firſt 
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firſt introduced with the Greek Learning, 
and wonderfully obtain'd for ſome time, 
among the Men of polite Letters ; but 
however Divine it might ſeem at firſt, 
and for that Reaſon was entertain'd more 
favourably, it was found upon a ſhort 
Trial to lead to Hereſy, and ſo went off 
again under a Cloud. The Moderns were 
now wiſe enough to ſet up for them- 
ſelves, and were more pleas'd with their 
own Inventions, than with the dry Syſ- 
tems of the Old Philoſophers. Several 
Attempts were made unſucceſsfully ; nor 
had they ſet out long or done much, till 
they had run themſelves into ſuch a Maze, 
that M. Des Cartes thought it neceſſary 
to fit down and doubt, whether they were 
not all out of the way : His Doubts in- 


creaſed upon him by doubting, and he 
muſt have continu'd under them, had he 
not by a ſtrange: Turn of Thought ſtruck 
Evidence out of Uncertainty ; for he found 
ſuch Strength and Conviction in doubting, 
that he brings an Argument from it to 
prove a firſt Truth, The Reality of his 
own Exiſtence ; He likewiſe | borrowed 

B 3 great . 
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ſince improv'd, by comparing their Agree- 
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great Light from Ideas, which have been 


ment and Diſagreement with one another, 
and with the Reality of Things: And ſince 
that Conformity has not been evident e- 
nough, we have been conſulting the Di- 
vine acy@- or Ideal World, to fetch thence 
more perfect Ideas, and are at laſt come 
to ſee all things in GO D; a Way which, 
could it be as eaſily made out, as it is 
aſſerted, I do not ſee, what we could de- 
fire further; for we ſhall hardly ſee more 
clearly in a State of Glory : But all theſe 
Particulars we ſhall meet with, as we go 
along. 


Wuar has been ſaid of Philoſophy 
is true in other ſorts of Learning; and 
however we may be puffed up with vain 
Conceits, and may flatter ourſelves with 
Diſcoveries of New Worlds of Learning, 
and fancy there is little hid from the pro- 
found Search and accurate Inquiries of fo 
learned an Age; to me it ſeems we are 
yet much in the Dark, that many of our 
Diſcoveries are purely imaginary, and that 


the 
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the State of Learning is ſo far from Per- 
fection, much more from being the Sub- 
ject of Oſtentation, that it ought to 
teach us Modeſty, and keep us humble. 
To this end, I propoſe to trace it in its 
ſeveral Branches; and were the Manage- 
ment of my Argument anſwerable to the 
Truth of it, I ſhall not doubt of giving 
Satisfaction to impartial Readers. 
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Ax GA sS being the Channels 

L by which moſt of our Learning is 
convey'd, it is neceſſary to the attaining 
of Kaowledge, that theſe ſhould be kept 
clear and open; if the Streams in theſe 
run muddy, or are corrupted, all the 
Knowledge that is convey d by them muſt 
be obſcure. Words at the beſt are no very 
certain Signs of Things; they are liable 
to Ambiguity, and under that Ambiguity, 
are often ſubject to very different Mean- 
ings; and tho' this, as far as it is the 
common Condition of Speech, muſt be 
ſubmitted to, and is no Objection in plain 
Laws and eaſy Precepts, that are intelli- 


 gible enough in any Language; yet in 


Matters 
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Matters of fcience, it is much other- 
wiſe ; theſe are nice things; the ſtrict 
Meaning is to be obſerv'd in them; nor 
can we miſtake a Word without loſing the 
Notion, 


Tu firſt Language, the Hebrew, was 
very plain and ſimple, (a good Argument 
of its being an Original) confiſting of 
few Roots, and thoſe very ſimple and 
uncompourided ; It ſeems fitted for the 
purpoſe for which it was deſign d, which 
was not ſo much to improve. Mens Know- 
ledge, as to better their Lives; and 
this End it did perfectly anſwer : Indeed 
the Ancient Tongues are generally the 
moſt - uncompounded, and conſequently 
more plain and eaſy ;- but then, whilſt 
Things continued thus, as Languages were 
eaſy, ſo they were defective, and there- 
fore as from Neceſſity Men were put up- 
on improving Speech ; ſo particularly as 
Arts increaſed, Languages grew up with 
them, and Men were put upon coining 
new Words to expreſs the new Ideas 
they had of Things, This has enlarged 

the 
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the Bounds of Language, and ſwoln it 
to ſuch a Height, that its Redundancy is 


now a greater Inconvenience, than the 
Defectiveneſs of it was before. 


Trex Inconvenienci m Languages 
are chiefly two: Nin, Their Variety: 
And Secondly, Their Mutability, 1. Were 


there only one Language in the World, 


Learning would be a much eaſier thing, 


than it now is; Men might then imme- 


diately -apply to Things, whereas now a 
great 


rt of our Time is ſpent in Words, 
and that with fo little Advantage, that 
we often blunt the Edge of our Under« 
ſtanding, by dealing with ſuch rough and 
unpleaſant Tools 1 For however apt Men 
may be to overvalue the Tongues, and to 
think they have made a conſiderable Pro- 
greſt in Learning, when oy have ones 
overcome theſe, yet in reality there {s 
no internal Worth in them, and Men may 


underſtand a thouſand Languages without 
being the wiſer, unleſs they attend to the 


Things that they deliver: It is in order 
to this that they are to be learnt, and it 
is 
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is the hard Condition of Learning, that in 
this reſpect, it cannot be without them: 
This Labour muſt neceſſarily be devour d 
in our Way to Knowledge, and every Man 
muſt dig in this Mine, that hopes to be 
Maſter of the Treaſure it conceals; much 


Droſs is to be ſeparated, and — Diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 


Wurm I ſpeak of the Variety of Lan- 
guages, I do not mean that all of them 
ate neceſſary, at leaſt not to all ſorts of 
Learning; were this our Caſe, we could 
have few cotnpleat Scholars : But tho! all 
of them be not neceſſary, yet ſome of 
them are allow'd to be ſo, particularly 
ſuch as are ſtiled Learned ; and there 1s 
ſuch a Connexion amongſt moſt Tomgues 
of the ſame kind, that it ls hard to ex- 
cel in any one, without ſome tolerable 
Skill in the reſt, This is pretty plain in 
the Greek and Latin, and the Reaſon k 
clearer in the Eaſtern Tongues, where the 
Affinity is greater. Two of the Langua- 
ges that in their different kinds pretend 
to moſt Learning, (I do not here inquire, 


how 


a 
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how truly) are the Arabic and Greek , 
and it happens not well, that theſe two 

are the moſt copious and difficult, The 
(7 that have Skill (a) in the firſt, aſſure 
＋ "I that it abounds in  Synonimous Wor 
5-6. chat it has five hundred Words for a Li- 
on, and almoſt a thouſand for a Sword, 
which are enough to make an intire Lan- 
guage ; and almoſt as many as all the Ra- 
dicals in the Hebrew Tongue. And as 
for the Greek, which is unconteſtedly 
Learned, moſt know how copious it is; 
for tho' its Radicals are not ſo many as 
might be imagined, which ſome have. 
computed. not much to exceed three thou- 
(6) Will ſand, (6b) yet this is abundantly made up 

R.Ch.cap. , 

_ in its Compotitions, and however ſimple 
| it may 'be in its Roots, -it ſpreads very 
widely in its Branches: If we add to this, 
its many different Dialects, and all the 
various Inflections of Nouns and Verbs, 
which diverſify Words, and diſtinguiſh 
them from themſelves; this will ſwell 
the Account much higher, and make it 
almoſt an infinite thing. So that what 
from the Variety of Languages, and the 


Copra 
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Copia of thoſe that are reputed learned, 
one great Obſtruction lies in the . of 
Learning. 


THz other Inconvenience is from their 
Mutability ; for whatever their Number 
may be, yet were their Nature fix d, and 
their Condition ſtated, the Meaſures that 
are taken from them might be more ſtea- 
dy ; but when to the Multitude of them, 
we add their Mutability, we are till un- 
der greater Difficulties. Words, like o- 
ther things, are ſubject to the common 
Fate of Viciſſitude and Change; they are 
always in Flux, ebbing and flowing, and 
have ſcarce any fix d Period: For being 
govern' d by Cuſtom, which itſelf depends 
upon one of the moſt unconſtant things 
in the World, the Humour of the People, 
it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe: 
No Prince ever gave Laws to theſe. _ 
far, who gave Laws to Rome, could giv 
none to its Language ; and it was bond 
upon as the height of Flattery in that 
Sycophant, that offer'd to compliment 
him with ſuch an extravagant Power; in 

; this, 


1 


N 
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this, Cuſtom is only abſolute, We can 
ſcarce have a better Inſtance of this, than 
in the Tongue we -are now ſpeaking of, 
the Latin : That Language that was ſpoke 


ſoon after the Foundation of Rome; was 


perfectly unintelligible in the Age of Au- 
guſius ; nay, ſome hundred Years after 
that Period, and not 1 50 before Ciceros 
Time, the Tongue, that was then Vulgar, 
can hardly now be underſtood without 
a Comment. This is evident from the 
Inſcription upon the Colunmma Roftrata, 
that is yet in being, and a Copy of which 


- has been given us by Biſhop Walton (c). 
In Cicero's Age, 


that Tongue was in its 
full height; it had been growing up till 
then, ever after it was declining, and had 
only one ſhort Stage of Perfection. They 


that came after were obſervd to write 


with ſome Mixture; even Livy had his 
Patavinity, which is moſt probably un- 
derftood of a TinQure from his Country 
Edveation. 14 


Sv Cops STVELY: on, they were 
more corrupt; Paterculus, Seneca, &c. ſtill 


writ 


N 
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writ with a greater Mixture ; till at laſt, 
either by mixing with foreign Nations, 
in ſending Colonies, or by the breaking 
in of barbarous People upon them, the 
Language ſunk into Decay, and became 
ye barbarous. 


Tus Greek Tongue had the ſame For- 


tune with the Latin, tho' it continued 


Vulgar longer; for as Greece did aſſiſt the 
Romans, in giving Perfection to their 


Speech, (they having not begun to cul- 
tivate Arts, or poliſn their Language, till 


they had ſubdu'd Greece) ſo they receiv d 
a great Tincture and Corruption from 
their Conquerors; either firſt, when they 
became an Acceſſion to their Empire, as 
appears from thoſe that writ in that 


Tongue after the Reduction of Greece; 


or after, when the Empire was tranſlated 
to. Con/lantinopley, and that City became 
new Rome, and the Seat of the Empire. 
From that time the Greeks ſunk apace, 
as muſt needs be expected, where the 
Latin was the Court Language, and made 
* 2 of he 


Ccature ; 
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5  cature.;-and:the Greek: in a manner co 
fin d to the Vulgar. In Jufinion's Time, 
b was not very long after "Conſtantine, 

it is plain, it was much as is 
evident from the Aft of the Councils 

of theſe Times, and the Acclamations of 

the People and Clergy on ſuch Occaſions ; 
Inſtances whereof are given by Da Freſne, 

in his learned Preface to his Greek Gig 

(4) 5 7: ſary (d). As we deſcend lower, the Cor- 
ruption is greater, as is ſhewn/by the ſame 
learned Perſon :' The Reduction of Con- 
antinople by the Franks, ' was one other 

great Blow; the laſt and fatal Stroke was 
given by that Deluge of Barbariſm, in the 
Inundation of the Turks, who bore down 
all before them. What the Condition of 
(iu. it nom is, may be ſeen in Orufiur: Vr), 
8 whence will appear not only the: preſent 
&c. corrupt State of that Tongue, but alſo 
ae e ee it „ei 
ther from the Mixture of the Larin, the 
Turco- Arabic, and other foreign Tongues; 
or by dividing Words that ſhould be con- 
join d, or running two Words into one, 
that dada be bel, or by other Faults 


in 


b Lane tie 


in Orthography, that is now in great Ne- 
glect among them. And what is moſt me- 


lancholy in the Account, is, that even at 


Athens, that was once renowned for Learn- 
ing and Eloquence, their Tongue is now 
more corrupt and barbarous, than in w 
other Part of Greece ; to that degree, as 
there taken notice of, that it would d 
Tears from any one to obſerve (/) the mi- 
ſerable Change. In all Parts of Greece, ! 99 
their Speech is ſo far degenerated from its 
ancient Purity, that as a learned Greek 
cannot thoroughly underſtand the modern 
Vulgar Tongue, much leſs is the ancient 
Greek underſtood by the Moderns. 


Now under this great Multiplicity, as 

well as Change, what Difficulties are we 
to ſtruggle with, and what Uncertainties 
are to be overcome? Our Words are fo 
many, and fo uncertain, that there is both 


=> 


(1) B. 


great Difficulty in becoming Maſters. of 


them, and after that, in fixing and deter- 
mining their Senſe. We are to trace them 
up to their firſt | 
purſue them down to their laſt Decay, .to 


C mark 


8, and afterwards to 
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; mark their ſeveral Times and Periods in 
all which they much vary, and are often 
capable of different Meanings, or their 
true Meaning is very obſcure. There is 
only one Way of coming at their Meaning, 


after they become dead Languages, and 


| ceaſe to be Vulgar, by the Books that have 


been writ in them: But beſides the Want 
we are in of ſome of theſe, and Defects 


in thoſe we have, tho' they might ſerve 
well enough for common Ends and Utes ; 
yet the Things we are now inquiring af- 
ter, are Matters of Science, which are ab- 
ſtruſe Things, and not ſo eaſy to be ex- 


preſs'd in ſuch proper Terms, as are not 


liable to be miſunderſtood ; Such parti- 


cularly are Terms of Art, that muſt needs 
be obſcure, as being too comprehenſive, 


and taking in more Notions than one, un- 
der the ſame Word : Which tho' of good 


Uſe, as being deſign'd to make Know- 


ledge more compendious, yet have fre- 
quently turned the other Way, by requir- 
ing large Comments, that have been of- 
ten writ upon a ſingle Word, and perhaps 
aitcr all, have left it more doubtful than 


iert 
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D1icCTIONARIES indeed have been 


cali'd in to our Aſſiſtance, which have been 
compil'd with much Pains and in great 
Plenty, not only for Words, but for Sci- 
ences and Arts; but beſides the no great 
Agreement that is among them, they are 
ſwoln to ſuch a Height, and become ſo nu- 
merous, that thoſe very Books, that were 
deſign d as Helps, now breed Confuſion, 


and their Bulk and Number is become a 


Burthen. Such alone as have been com- 
pos d for the French Tongue (which as yet 
is no learned Language, though it bids 
pretty fair for it) would fill a Library; and 
only one of thoſe, and that not the largeſt, 
has been the Work of forty Vears, tho' it 
was carried on by the united Labours of 
the French Academy; after all which Care, 
it has not eſcaped Cenſure, but has been 
thought to want Correction; and does 
thereby ſhew how impoſſible it is to ſet 
Bounds, or give a Standard to Language, 
for which Purpoſe it was deſign d. Not 
only every Tongue, but every Faculty has 


met with this Help; Dictionaries are be- 


come a great Part of Learning, and no- 
C 2 thing 
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thing remains, but that as it has fared 
with Bibliotbegues, which were grown ſo 
numerous, that (g) a Brbhotheca Biblio- 
- thecarum was thou ght a neceſſary Work, 
* Dictionaries ſhould have the like Ser- 
vice done them; a Dictionarium Dictiona- 
riorum might be a Work of ſome Uſe, I 
am ſure of great Bulk, and I wonder it 
has not been yet undertaken. 


Jo redreſs and heal all theſe Inconve- 

niences, an univerſal Remedy has indeed 
been thought of; 4 Real Cbaracter and 
Philoſophical Language; a Work that has 
been purſued of late with great Applica- 
tion, and with ſome Expectation of Suc- 
ceſs and Advantage: But however plauſi- 
ble this may ſeem at a diſtance, it is to be 
fear d, it is only ſo in the Theory, and 
that upon Trial, it will be found an im- 
practicable thing. For this Language being 
deſigned not to expreſs Words but Things, 
we muſt firſt be agreed about the Nature 
of Things, before we can fix Marks and 
Characters to repreſent them, and I very 
much deſpair of ſuch an Agreement. To 
name only one : When Biſhop Wilkins 
firſt 


. = 
# 7 
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firſt undertook this Deſign, (h ) Subſtance ( (2) Real 
and Accidents were a receiv'd Diviſion, 7" 2 
and accordingly in ranking Things, and 
reducing them to Heads, (which is the 
great Excellency of this Deſign) he pro- 
ceeds according to the Order they ſtand 
in, of Subſtance and Accidents, in the 
Scale of Pradicaments; but were he to 
begin now, and would ſuit his Deſign to 
the Philoſophy in vogue, he muſt draw 
a new Scheme, and inſtead of Accidents 
muſt take in Modes, which are very dif- 
ferent from Accidents, both in Nature 
and Number, Biſhop Wilkins was an ex- 
traordinary Perſon, but very projecting; 
and I doubt this Deſign may go along 
with his Daedalus and Archimedes, 'and 
be ranked with his Flying Chariot and 
Voyage to the Moon. The Diviſion of 
Tongues was inflicted by GOD, as a 
Curſe upon Human Ambition, and may 
have been continued ſince for the ſame 
Reaſon ; and as no Remedy has been yet 
found, fo it is moſt probable, it is not to 
be expected, nor are we to hope to unite 
that which GOD has divided. The Pro- 
vidence of GOD may have fo order'd it 

C 3 for 
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for a Check to Mens Pride, who are o- 
therwiſe apt to be building Babels, were 


ciſe them in their Way. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, III. 
Of GRAMMAR, 


H O' Grammar be look d upon by 
many as a trivial thing, and only 
the Employment of our Youth, yet the 
greateſt Men have not thought it beneath 
their Care: Plato and Ariſtorle among the 
Greeks, and Ceſar and Varro among the 
Latins, have treated of this Subject. In 
our Times the common Grammar, that 
goes under the Name of Mr. Lily, was 
done by ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
Men of the Age: The Engliſb Rudiments 
by Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, with a 
Preface to the firſt Edition, directing its 
Uſe, by no leſs a Man than Cardinal Wol- 
fey : The moſt rational Part, the Syntax, 
was writ or corrected (i) by Eraſmus, and (i) Tom. 
C 4 wwe. 
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the other Parts by other Hands : So that 
tho' Mr. Lily now bears the Name, 
which while living he always modeſtly re- 


fus d, yet it was carried on by the joint 


Endeavours of ſeveral learned Men, and 


he perhaps had not the largeſt Share in 


that Work. 


Wx Rx there more of Czſar and Varro 
extant, they might be of good Uſeto us in 


our Inquiries ; but all Cæſar's Book on 


this Subject being loſt, and only ſome 
Parts of Varro left, we want two good 
Helps: Tho' from thoſe ſhort Specimens 


Ve have of Ceſar, we are not to expect 
too much from him ; he has been quoted 


* ig. by (4) A. Gellius with a doubtful Cha- 


7751 I. 


2 and twice or thrice (/) by Cha- 


247 Pap, 1 rifius, an ancient Grammarian, and al- 


ys to correct him, as he will ſeem to 
be Ul to any one who will take the 
Pains to conſult the particular Places ; 
And as for Varro, his Books are chiefly 
about the Etymologies of Words, which 
are of no great Uſe, being obſcure and 


uncertain, _ 
THE 
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Tur following Grammarians are yet 
more defective; we have a large Collec- 
tion of them put out by Putſchius, who 


(againſt the Cuſtom of moſt Editors, that 


ſeldom uſe to ſpeak diſparagingly of their 
Authors) ingenuouſly confeſſeth, that ſome 
of them were ſcarce worth an Edition. 
And moſt of them having been writ, ej- 
ther when Learning was low, or after Bar- 
bariſm had begun to overflow the Em- 
pire, it is no Wonder that they do not 
riſe above their Level, or = while 
they lay down Rules in this Art, they 
ſcarce write in tolerable Latin. Priſcian 
himſelf will be no Exception to this, 
who, notwithſtanding his Strictneſs in giv- 
ing Rules, and Severity in cenſuring others, 


has much ado to preſerve himſelf from 
Barbariſm: Let any one read ſome of his 


firſt Lines, he will need go no farther to 
make a Judgment, - 


So MR of our modern Critics have de- 
fery'd well of this Art, who as they have 
us'd more Perſpicuity, ſo they have writ 


with much greater Purity, than moſt _ 
the 
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the ancient Grammarians have | done : 


Valla, Eraſmus, and our Linacer have ta- 


ken much Pains, and ſhewn great Judg- 


ment in this Matter ; and yet after all, as 
if nothing had been done, ariſeth San&ius, 
and after him Schioppius, and correct all 
that had gone before them. Cicero and 
Quintiilian were blind with theſe Men, 
who made ſuch Diſcoveries, as never had 
been thought of by any of the Ancients ; 


all Grammar before them was Cloacina, 


polluted, and full of Miſtakes ; theirs only 


is the true Way, which they pretend is 
| highly rational, containing few and eaſy 
Rules, and under theſe, ſcarce any Excep- 
tions. Tho' if this new Method be exa- 


min'd, it will be found as fallacious, and 
they as fallible as other Men: San#ins's 
great Principle on which he goes, is, that 
Languages, and particularly the Latin, 


are not purely arbitrary, or depending 


barely on Uſe and Cuſtom, but that an 
Analogy has been obſerved, and a Reaſon 
may be given of the Idioms of Tongues, 
and upon this he builds a Rational Gram- 
mar. This perhaps might hold in ſome 
Meaſure in the Hebrew, as far as its Words 

3 . | were 
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were impos'd upon juſt Reaſons ; but in 
the Latin Tongue, which he treats of, 
that was firſt form'd, and afterwards grew 
up in Confuſion ; and under a People, 
while they were yet barbarous, we are not 


to expect ſuch mighty Regularity, The 


Romans knew nothing of Grammar, till 
the Times of Ennius, when that Tongue 


was pretty well- grown, and conſequently | 


could have no great Regard to it in form- 
ing their Language ; and therefore for any 
one now, to pretend to fix the Analogy 


of Words, or to reduce all under ftrict 


Rule, is to ſet Bounds where they were 
never intended, and to find a Reaſon that 
was never meant. Had Grammar been as 
ancient as Languages, we might have 
proceeded in this Manner; but it being 
invented only as a Help, and not framed 
originally as an immutable Rule, we 
muſt ſuit it to our Buſineſs as well as 
we can, but are not to expect it ſhould 
be uniform, and not liable to many Ex- 
ceptions. 


To take a ſhort. View of. frne Particn- 
lars; 1. As to Letters, we are not yet 
agreed 
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agreed about their Original, which might 


be of Uſe in fixing our Alphabets : For 
tho' the Greek Letters, and from them 
the Latin, ſeem'd deriv'd from the Phe- 
nician, and theſe again from the ancient 
Hebrew, as has been attempted to be 
ſhewn, not only from Hiſtory, but from 
the Affinity of Letters, by turning the 
Hebrew Characters towards the right 
Hand, according to our Way of Read- 
ing; yet there lies one great Objection 
againſt this: That Cadmus, who brought 


the Phoenician Letters among the Greeks, 


is only faid to have brought ſixteen, and 
therefore muſt have left ſome behind 


| him; for the Phænician or Hebrew Al- 
phabet was always fixt, and of the ſame 


length as now, fince. we have had any 
Writing ; a ſtanding Evidence of which 
we have in ſeyeral alphabetical Pſalms 


and Chapters. Were this more certain, 


it would help to determine our Alpha- 
bets, both as to their Numbers and 
Powers; whereas now. we are uncertain 
in both, and there are great Diſputes a- 
mong the Critics, as to ſome of the E- 


jements, whether they be Letters or no. 


(2.) In 
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'2, In the Etymological or Analogi- 
cal Part, we labour under the ſame Dif- 
ficulties ; nor can it be otherwiſe, where 
Languages were ſo much the Effect of 
Chance, and were not fram'd by any 
ſettled or eſtabliſh'd Rules. When Varro 
writ his Book, De Lingud Latind, it is 
plain this Analogy was a diſputable thing 3 
he brings ſeveral Objections againſt, as 
well as Reaſons for it ; and his Inſtances 
are ſo many, and his Objections ſo con- 
ſiderable, that he muſt needs be allowed 
to have left it ' doubtful, In the fame 
Age, when a Queſtion was put by Pom- 
fey to moſt of the learned Men in Rome, 
(in) concerning the Analogy of a very 2 
common Word, they could come to no . 2505 
Reſolution about it, tho' Cicero was one 
of the Number, and ſo it was left unde- 
termin d. And if the thing were ſo much 
controverted among them, who had bet- 
ter Opportunities of Inquiry, as living 
nearer the Original, when many Monu- 
ments of Antiquity were left, and the 
Latin yet a living Language among 
them; it muſt needs be much more ſo to 
1 us, 
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us, who live at this Diſtance, and want 
many of their Helps: Our greateſt Light 
muſt be borrow'd from their Books, and 
we can be only more happy in the Ap- 
Accordingly we follow them 
pretty dobs. and are much more directed 
by the Cuſtom of ancient and approved 
Authors, than by the Reaſon of Words 

that are perpetually varying. How many 

Words are there agreeable enough with 
Analogy, and of modern Uſe among 
learned Men, which yet, becauſe they 
ate not us d by the Ancients, are not 
by the 


Critics, as Vitia Sermonis ? 3 


only diſlik d, but are look d upon 


4*) De vit. Inſtances may be had (n) in Veſtus: 


ermon. Men would be afraid to- uſe, 1 
Ingratitudo; and other Words of the 
like Nature; there is nothing diſagree- 
able in them, or diſproportionable to 
Speech; and yet becauſe they have not 
been us'd by the beſt Claſſic Authors, 
but have been ſeemingly avoided, when 
they came in their Way, and either pa- 
put in their 
Room, they have been exploded by our 
The — In in 


raphras d, or Greek Words 


modern Criticks, 
_ Words 
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Words have been ſo many, and the Dif- 
ferences yet more among thoſe that have 
treated of them, that ſome have gone ſo 
far as to deny the thing itſelf, and to al- 
low no Analogy cither in the Greek or 
Latin Tongue. 


3. GRAMMAR has fared no better in 
the conſtructive Part, whether we will 
be guided by Rules, or Authority of beſt 
Authors; the Number of Rules is be- 
come a Burden, and the Multitude of 
Exceptions is yet more vexatious. If 
we will believe Schiapprus, there are five 
Hundred Rules in our common Gram- 
mars, in the Sy 5 only of Nouns, and 
Verbs, and Participles, and ſcarce any 


of thoſe without their Exceptions, and 


ſo proportionably in the other Parts of 
Syntax; all which muſt employ a great 
Part of our Time. Or if we will be di- 


rected by Authorities, the Criticks have 


been ſo unmercifully ſevere, that we 
ſcarce know which to follow: © Cicero, 
tho' the moſt unexceptionable, has not 
eſcaped their Cenſure z he has been pelted 
by them, and Valla and Eraſmus have 


charged 
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cCharged him with Soleciſms. Diutius 
commorans Athenis erat Animus ad 
te ſcribere; and Quum in animo baberem 


boy „ Havigand, (0) are noted Paſſages to this 
re: Purpoſe. And indeed though Cicero be 


Op. 2 look d upon as a Standard of Language 
Fall ., with us, yet he was not ſo to thoſe of 
os his on Age; Atticus (p) in an Epiſtle 
£57 to him, chargeth him with falſe Latin, 
g put upon a Vindication, he 
defends himſelf by the Authority of Te- 
rence z of that, whatever Cicero be to us, 
Terence was then the better Authority, 
Neither of them ſure are unexceptlona- 
ble, nor any other that we can meet with, 
tho' we ſhould carry our Search through 
the whole Set. 


4. PRONUNCIATION has been the 
Subje&t of great Debates, eſpecially in 
the Greek | gin the Pronunciation 
of which has been more neglected: And 
tho' at firſt View, it may ſeem a light 
Thing, and hardly worth a Debate, yet 
the Neglect of it has been of very ill Con- 
ſequence to that Tongue. For while the 


modern Greeks had little regard to the 
Powers 
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Powers of their Letters, and mix'd and 
confounded the Sounds .of their Vowels 
and Diphthongs, and run moſt of them 
into one, in ' their Pronunciation, they 
came at laſt in many Words, to write 
as they ſpoke, which was one great Oc- 
caſion of the Corruption of their Tongue. 
This vicious way of Speaking was 
brought by the exil'd Greeks into Italy, 
and from thence, together with Learning, 
ſpread over the greateſt Part of Europe, 
till it met with a Check here in Eyg- 
land, from two very eminent Men, both 
of them ſucceſſively Profeſſors in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, Slr Thomar 
Smith, and Sir Jahn Cheek, And be- 
cauſe the Controverſy is not much 
known, and may afford ſome Light to 
the Pronunciation of the Greek, I will 
give a brief Account of this Grammatical 


War, 


' IT was in the latter End of Hen, VIII's 
Reign, that Smith and Cheek began to 
obſerve the Inconveniencies in this ſort 
of Pronunciation: They ſaw that not 


only the Beauty of the Language was 
D Joſt 
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loſt in this Way, but likewiſe its very 
Spirit and Life were gone, by the Loſs of 
ſo many Vowels and Diphthongs, and the 
Language become TJe/une and Languid: 
In this way of ſpeaking it, nothing of 
Numeroſity appear'd in the Ancient O- 
rators and Rhetoricians, nor thoſe flow- 
ing Periods, for which they had been 
renown'd in Old Greece; neither could 
they themſelves ſhew their Eloquence, 
in their Orations or Lectures, for want 
of the Beauty and Variety of Sounds, 
This put them upon thinking of a Re- 
(4) ny formation, (q) and having — moſt 
Ling. Ge, of the Ancient Rhetoricians, and other 
Diner am Greek Authors, who had treated of 
Steph, Sounds, and finding ſufficient Grounds 
. . from thence for an Alteration; with the 
Lais b. De Conſent of moſt of the learned Lin- 
Tg Gr guiſts in the Univerſity, they ſet about 
the Work, with ſome little Oppoſition 
at firſt, but afterwards with Succeſs, and 


almoſt general Approbation. Cromwell 
was then Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
under whom Reformations were not ſo 
dangerous; but Gardiner ſucceeding, who 


diſliked all * a Stop was put 
for 


* 
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for ſome Time: This Man afſum'd a 
Power, that Ceſar never exerciſi d, of 
giving Law to Words; and having writ 
to Cheek, then Greek Profeſſor, to deſiſt 
from this new Method, which in reality 
was the ancient and true Way, and not 

meeting with a ſuitable Compliance, he 

' ſends out an Order in his own Name and 
the Senate's, which being too long to in- 
ſert at large, I ſhall only mention two 
or three Heads of it, as being ſomewhat 


extraordinary. 


Quiſquis noſtram poteſtatem agnoſcis, 
ſonos literis, froe Græcis froe Latinis, ab 
uſu publico præſentis ſaculi alienos pri- 
vato judicio affingere ne audeto. 

Diphthongos Gracas nedum Latinas, 
niñ id dieareſis exigat, ſonis ne didu- 
cit. — 

Al ab e, & « ab, i, ſono ne diſtinguito, 
tantum in Orthographia diſcrimen er va- 
bs 0 uy uno eodemque ſono exprimi- 
to, 


Ne multa. In ſonis omnino ne Pbilaſo- 
pbator, ſed utitor præſentibus. 


| D 2 AFTER 
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At yTER ſuch a publick Declaration, 
there was no farther Room for private 
Judgment; an Obedience was paid, and 
Gardiner's Way prevail'd, till a Refor- 

mation in Religion made way for a Re- 
formation in Language, that has obtain'd 
ever ſince. However, the © Controverſy 
was then manag'd with much Warmth 
and Learning: Gardiner inſiſted princi- 
pally upon Cuſtom, and the Authority 
of the preſent Greeks. On the other 
fide, they pleaded Antiquity, and that 
drawn down from the moſt Ancient Au- 
thors; ſeveral of the Greek Rhetoricians 
were brought into the Contrbverſy, and 
other Authors that had dropt any Ex- 
preſſion that look d that Way; and a Man 
would wonder to ſee. ſo much Learning 
ſhewn on ſo dry a Subject. Where the 
Victory lay is pretty viſible, and ſo great 
(r) Gl, a Man (r) as Du Freſne could not have 
15 * A been. at a loſs, how to determine the 
Matter, had he not been poſſeſs'd with 
Partiality for a Party, which he ſhews 
too plainly, by blaming Biſhop Good- 
win * very rl for leaving 


Gardiner 
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Gardiner out of this Catalogue of Bi- | 
ſhops. 


ny (py 


Bu T I have run out too far in Gram- 
matical Niceties ; whoever deſires more 
on this Subject, may meet with enough 
in Biſhop Yi/kins (J), and I have prin- (/) R. 
cipally infiſted on ſuch Particulars as 1. , 4 
haye been neglected or overlook d by + 2 
him. | 


— AAS. 
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better Method, and with greater Cloſe- 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of Raz ToRICK and ELOQUENCE, 


S Grammar teaches us to ſpeak 

properly, ſo it is the Part of 
Rhetorick to inſtruct, how to do it 
elegantly, by adding Beauty to that Lan- 
guage, that before was naked and gram- 
matically true. If we would be nice in 
diſtinguiſhing, there is a Difference be- 


| twixt Rhetorick and Eloquence, tho we 
"treat of them under the fame Head ; the 


one lays down Rules, the other practiſes 
them; and a Man may be a very good 
n. and yet at the ſame time a 
mean Orator : Perhaps Qyinctilian gives 
as good Rules as Cicero, I am ſure in 


neſs f 


* 
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neſs ; whereas the other > © much an 
Orator, that he cannot forget it; whilſt 
he acts the Part of a Rhetorician, he di- 
lates and flouriſhes, and gives Example 
inſtead of Rule: And yet a Man that 
would form a Compariſon betwixt 
Vinckilian s Declamations, (if yet they 
be Nyinctilians) and the Orations of 
Tully, would be in great Danger of for- 
ft g his Diſcretion, 


TuT Ancient Romans had Orators a- 
mong them, and ſome Eloquence; In- 
ſtances whereof we have in their Hiſtory 
almoſt as high as the Targuins: But it 
was then a chaſte thing without Paint or 
Dreſs; Rhetorick was not yet known a- 


mong them,” the Name of it was not ſo 


W. as heard of ſome hundred Years 
after, they wanting a Word to expreſs 
it by, which they were after wards forc'd 


to borrow from the Greeks (e). As ſoon % Quin#. 


as it came among them, we trace it in ; 
its Effects; for as among the Gritians, © 
whence it was borrow'd, it had occa- 


ſion d Tumults and Concuſſions of State, 


eſpecially ' at Athens, where it prevail'd 
D 4 - moſt, 


FE 


N 
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moſt, only Lacedemon was more quiet, 
from whence it was baniſh'd, and where 
a plain Laconict Stile was in Vogue; ſo 
'at Rome, when once it had got any Foot- 
ing, and the Gracchi, the Bruti, and 
other Demagogues begun to harangue 
the People, there was no more Peace in 
that State, nothing but continual  Broils 
and inteſtine Commotions, till they had 

 - fought themſelves out of that Liberty 
which they ſeem'd to contend for, and 
their Heats ended in the Ruin of their 
Commonwealth. The Roman Orator had 
ſeen ſo much of this in his Time, before 
Things were brought to the laſt Extre- 

(%0 De +. mity, that he begins his Book of (u) 
* Rhetorick with a greg vhether that 
Art had brought greater Advantage or 
Detriment to the Commonwealth ? And 

if an Orator, where he is treating of E- 
loquence, were ſo doubtful in the Mat- 
ter, we need not be at a loſs on which 

Ade to determine the Caſe. 


70 paſs by N that are not 
juſtly chargeable on Things, which are 
generally good or otherwiſe, according 

as 
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as the Perſons are that uſe them, we will 
conſider the Art itſelf. If it be an Ad- 
vantage to any Art, to have treated 
of by Men that are ſkilful in it, this Art 
ſhould have received greater Improve- 
ments, and be) nearer Perfection than 
moſt others, having been conſidered by 
one of the greateſt Maſters that ever was. 
Cicero has compos d pretty large Trea- 


* 


tiſes upon this Subject, that have been 


prefervd and delivered down to us ; par- 


ticularly two (x), in the former of which (+) De O. 


ratore. 


as he treats of the ſeveral Kinds, and Orater, 
lays down ſuch Rules, as are neceflary/** 3+ 


to be obſerv'd in our Way to Eloquence ; ; 
ſo in the latter he rok and gives us 


the Pourtraiture of a perfect Orator, I 


will not pretend to judge of ſq-great a 
Maſter; thus much may be faid with 


Modeſty enough, that as in the firſt 


Treatiſe, the Perſons in the Dialogue 


differ from one another ; ſo in the latter 
the Orator ſeems to differ from himſelf: 
I n the firſt he is doubtful, in the latter 
impracticable. In this Dialogue, (which 
has ſo much the Face of Probability, 


that ſome among the Learned have miſ- 
taken 


— 
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taken it for a real Conference;) the 
Perſons. introduc'd. are equally Great, 


and argue and diſcourſe with equal 
Learning ; and he having aſſign d no 
Part to himſelf, conſiſtently with his 
Doubtfulneſs in this Matter, a Man may 
ſometimes be at a loſs, which Side to 
cloſe with. And his  Orator is too great 
and inimitable an Example, perfectly 
imaginary, and conſequently of no Uſe 
in human Life, for which Eloquence is 


defign'd. He himſelf gives him only an 


ideal Being, and owns that he is no where 


to be found but in the See of our 


Ax p indeed we muſt not ex to 


find him any where elſe, if all thoſe 
Things be neceſſary to an Orator that he 
ſeems to require. For, firſt, Nature and 
Genius are indiſpenſably neceſſary, with- 
out which the Wheels being clogg'd and 
under Force, will drive heavily; our 
Orator muſt have a flowing Invention to 
furniſh him with Ideas, a ſtrong Imagi- 
nation to impreſs them, a happy Me- 


mory to retain, and a true Judgment to 


_ diſpoſe 


. 
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diſpoſe them in their due Rank and Or- 
der. He muſt have Law, to lead him: 
into the Knowledge of the Conſtitution: 
and Cuſtoms of his Country; Hiſtory, to 
acquaint him with Examples; Logic, to 
ſupply him with proper Topics; and 
Morality, to enable him to penetrate in- 
to, and apply to the Manners and Pafſi- 
ons of Men, the Hb and Tabu, which are 
the Springs of Action; and Sources of 
Perſwaſion: In ſhort, being to treat of 
every thing, he muſt be ignorant of no- 
thing. He muſt be, in Ciceros Lan- 
guage, a Wiſe Man; that is, a Man of 
Univerſal Knowledge; and, what is 
more a Paradox, he muſt likewiſe be a 
Good Man; a Quality that ſo rarely ac- 
companied Heathen Eloquence, that both 
Cicero and Quinfilian are much at a 
Plunge in aſſerting it to the Greek and 
Roman Orators. He muſt not only have 


a general Knowledge of Things, but muſt 


have Skill in adorning them; he muſt 


p * 
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have the greateſt Art, and yet at the 


ſume time the Skill to conceal it; for 
whenever Art appears, it loſeth its Ef- 


feſt, and _ can pleaſe, much leſs 
perſwade, 


* 
. 
0 
: - 


perſwade, but what is natural. The 


 Eloquence in his Words, but likewiſe in 


the Force of Demaflenen the * 
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moſt external Things are n to his 
Accompliſhment ; he muſt. not only have 


| his Looks; decent Motions, and an Air 
of; Perſwaſion, that graceful Action and 
Pronunciation, which . Demoſthenes. made 
the firſt, and ſecond, and third Thing, and 
which had ſo great a Share in his own, 
ures, that we. are not to wonder 
that his Orations pleaſe leſs. in the Read- 
ing, than they did in the Deliverance, 

u wanting three Parts of what they had 
when thy were ke 


Tunes being che Qualifications that 
are. neceſſary. to u compleat and perfect O- 
rator, it is next to impoſſible, rant ſhould 
ever be any ſuch Man, If any ſuch were, 
in whom all thele Conditions met, it muſt 
have been he who requires them, I mean 
Cicero, who had the happieſt Geniut, and 
that cultivated with the greateſt Art and 


N 


Induſtry, that perhaps ever Man had; he 


22. io. whom Nxincrilian (y) oppoſeth to all 


the Grecian Orators, to whom 


he gives 
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of Tfocrates, and the Copa of Plato; he 

whom he ſtiles by the Name not of a Man, 

but of Eloquence itſelf; and gives it as 

a Rule, by which a Man may judge of 

his own Proficiency in Eloquence, if G- 

cero begins to pleaſe him: Vet this Ci- 

cero was ſo far from pleaſing in his own, 

Age, that as he met with Detra@tors u- 

mong his Enemies, one of which com- 

pos'd a Treatiſe (8) againſt him, under ( 2 
a very diſparaging Title ; fo he did not 78 
ſatisfy Brutus among his Friends, who Zap 

| 'taxeth him with Looſeneſs in his Com- 
poſures, and churges him with want of 
Nerves and Strength. And Quindihan 
(a), whete he comes to explain himſelf, (4) &. * 
tells us, That he ſtiles Cicero u coripleat'® * 
Orator only in the vulgar Meaning of the 
Word, for in the ſtrict Senſe he was yet 

to ſeek, and does not only defire Perfec- 
tion in him, but acquaints us with the 
Faults he was charged with (3), to wit, (4) L. re. | 
That he was _—_ and ſwelling in his W 1 
Expreſſions, too frequent in Repetitions, 
broken in his Compoſition, and not only 
ealy in his Stile, but ſoft. In the laſt 


Age, when Learning begun to _— 
an 


and Cicero was ſtudied almoſt to the 
Neglect of our Bibles ; yet one of our 
great Criticks in the Latin Tongue, could 
never be reconcil'd to a Ciceronian Stile, 
2. nor could hear him read (c) without 


Cicerenis Wearineſs and ſomewhat of Loathing. 


difttonem 


, idio audire. V. Gard. ad 
Gp en nt ee Zis. 


Ir is not yet agreed among the Learn- 
ed, which of his Compoſures are the moſt 
elegant, otherwiſe it were eaſier to know 
where to make our Reflections. Sir WII. 
lam Temple brings his Oration for Labi- 
Uran, enus (a), (whom, by an Error very par- 


donable among ſo many Excellencies, he 
miſtakes for Ligarius) as an Inſtance of 
the Power of Human Eloquence. It muſt 
be confeſs'd this is a remarkable Inſtance ; 
| here was the greateſt Orator and the 
greateſt Judge, (for Czſar is allow'd by 
Cicero to 'be one of the moſt eloquent 
Perſons of his Time) Czſar comes into 
the Place of Judicature, breathing Re- 
venge againſt Ligarius, and with an ob- 
ſtinate Reſolution to condemn him, but 
with Difficulty is prevail'd with to hear 
Cicero 


( 


| when he comes to touch upon 
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Cicero in his Defence, which he gives 
way to, rather as a thing of meer Form, 
than with any Thoughts of yielding to his 


Perſwaſion: However, no ſooner is he 


heard, but he moves and affects; and 


Pharſalia, 
the Conqueror has no more Soul left ; he 
takes Fire, and is tranſported ond 


himſelf; he ſhakes and trembles, and 


drops the Paper that he held in his Hand; 
and in ſpite of all his Reſolutions, ab- 
ſolves the Criminal, whom he was de- 
termined to condemn. And now I think 


I have allow'd enough to Eloquence; but 


to deal impartially, ther Force of it is ſo 


great, and the Effect of it ſo wonderful in 


this Inſtance, that it would raiſe a Man's 


Curioſity to inquire into the Cauſe. Had 
this Oration been loſt, we ſhould have 
had moſt terrible Outcries and lamen- 
table Complaints among the Learned, of 
the Loſs that the World had ſuſtain'd in 


{o conſummate' a Piece. Lo, it is yet ex- 
tant! And altho this, as every thing of 
Ciceros, be excellent in its kind, yet ſo 


much will be granted, that it may be 


read without Rapture and Amazement. 
| Fo EX: 


| * 
. 
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„Bur granting as ch, Force to Elo- 
ce as can be deſired, how is it, it 


does perſwade, in this and. other In- 


ſtances? I am ſure not from rational 
Arguments, which ought to be the pro- 


per Means of convincing a reafonable 


Man, but from quite different Motives 


and Tepicks. of Perſwaſion: Cæſar's de- 
liberate, and perhaps moſt reaſonable Re- 
ſolution, was not to pardon ſo great a 


Criminal, an implacable Wretch, that 


had afterwards a Hand in the Blood of 
his Deliverer. The Orator does not fo 
much ſeek. to convince him of the Un. 
reaſonableneſs of the Thing, as endeavour 
to prevail with him from other Induce- 


ments; he applies to his Paſſions inſtead 


of his Reaſon, his weak and blind Side, 
by putting him in mind of the Pharſalian 
Field, of his Glory in ſubduing, and the 
greater Honours he had acquired by par- 
doning ; ; he ſtiles him Father, tho' at the 


ſame time he thought him an Uſurper, 


and bids him remember, it was his People 
that begg'd Ligarius of him, and that he 


could not do A more popular Thing, than 
T 
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by Reling to their Requeſts, and giving 
way to his uſual Clemency. Such are 
the Topicks that are brought from Rhe- 
torick ! The Truth of it is; our common 
Eloquence is uſually a Cheat upon the 


Underſtanding ; it deceives us with Ap- 
ces, inſtead of Things; and makes 


us think we ſee Reaſon, whilſt it is tick- 
ling. our Senſe : Its ſtrongeſt Proofs do 
often confiſt in an artificial Turn of 
Words, and beautiful Expreſſions, which 
if unravell'd, its Strength is gone, and 
the Reaſon re bo & 


THERE are few that read Seneca, 
that do not imagine he writes with great 
Force and Strength, his Thoughts are 
lofty, almoſt every Line in him is a Sen- 
tence, and every Sentence . does ſeem a 
Reaſon ; and yet it has been well ob- 
ſerv'd, by a Maſter in the Art of Think- 


ing (e), who has taken ſome Pains in () Mate 
unravelling ſome of his loftieſt Expreſſi- Ses, 
ons, that there is little more in him, i 
the Bottom, than a Pomp of Words. 


And the ſame Obſervation is made there, 
1 © upon 
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upon two other Authors, the one of 


whom is not ſo proper to be mentioned, 


the other is not worth the Mention : All 
of them are known, and are as much 
quoted, and will go as far in popu- 
lar Diſcourſes, as Authors of cloſer 
Thought. 


I T is not enough to ſay, that this is 


the Fault of thoſe Authors, and not of 


Eloquence; for its End being to per- 


ſwade, and the Perſons whom we are 


to deal with, being uſually the People, 
who, as they are the Moſt, are not ge- 
nerally the Wiſeſt ; if we would perſwade 
them, we muſt ſuit ourſelves to their 
Capacities, otherwiſe we muſt be con- 
tent to loſe our End. An appoſite Simi- 
ltitude is Argument with them, and a 
quaint Saying will go farther than a ſub- 
ſtantial Reaſon ; for being guided by 
Imagination, they are moſt affected with 
ſenſible Reſemblances ; and not having 
Capacity to penetrate into Things, that 
which is eaſieſt, and lies uppermoſt, 
perſwades them moſt : So that, unleſs 


| we -could make them wiſe, they will be 


eaſy 
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eaſy and credulous, and will be led by 
Appearances inſtead of Truth. And this 
is one Reaſon, why Eloquence could ne- 
ver flouriſh, at leaſt not arrive to any 
conſiderable Height, unleſs it were a- 
mong a People that had Underſtandings 
above the ordinary Size, ſuch as the A. 
thentans once were, and afterwards the 


Romans : And for the ſame Reaſon it is, 


that the wiſeſt Men are not always the 
| beſt Orators, either at the Bar or in the 
Chair ; for they are too much above the 
Peoples Level, their Artillery ſhoots o- 
ver, and it is no Wonder if they miſs 
their Aim. And if it be yet ſaid, there 


is notwithſtanding ſuch a thing as true 


Eloquence, that will always have its 
Force with wiſe Men: I grant there is; 
but beſides that this is to reſtrain us to 
a very narrow | Compaſs, wiſe Men will 
be moſt guided by wiſe Conſiderations, 
ſuch as are grounded upon cloſe Argu- 


ment, and rational Concluſions, which 


are more properly the Buſineſs of Logick, 
than of Rhetorick and Eloquence. | 


E 2 HavingG 
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| HavinG gone thus far in my Re- 
flections, principally with regard to the 
Ancient Orators, it is almoſt needleſs to 
examine the Moderns; ſome of their Pa- 
trons in other Sorts of Learning, have 
given up the Compariſon in this; fo 
that if the Ancients are found to be want- 
ing in their Perfection, we are not to 
expect to find it in the Moderns, How- 


ever, a Word or two of them. The 


French have ſhewn moſt Care in this 
Particular, among whom an Academy 
has been erected for the refining the Lan- 
guage ; the Members whereof have ſpent 
whole Days in examining the Propriety 
of a Word, and have been no leſs ac- 
curate in ſtudying the Beauties and Or- 


naments of Speech, and Numerofity of 


their Periods : But. I doubt the Obſer- 


vation is true, that whilſt they have been 
fo ſcrupulouſly Nice, they have run into 


the Fault of over-much Accuracy, and 


by adding Beauty to their Language, 
have broken its Strength; by Spinning 
and Refining it, and giving it too much 


Paint and Flouriſh, much of its maſcu- 
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line Strength is loſt ; and I have ſome- 
times thought that it boded not well to 
that Society, that their firſt Prize of E- 
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loquence was given to a Woman (f). It . 


is certainly a Fault in Oratory to be too 
curious in the Choice of Words; a bold 
Period, tho' againſt Rule, will pleaſe 
more, than to be always in Phraſe; and 
a decent Negligence is often a Beauty in 
Expreſſion, as well as Dreſs; whereas 
by being over Correct or always Flouriſh- 
ing, our Periods become either too luſ- 
cious or too ſtiff. And yet though ſome 
Members of the French Academy have 
pretty freely cenſured this Fault, and 
have deſervedly laughed at ſome Gentle- 
men, that did not only miſpend their 
Time in ſtudied Periods, but in avoiding 
rough and unſound Words, it is plain 
ſome of their own Brethren have run 
into the ſame Fault, and have been cu- 
rious and affected in their Stile, almoſt 
to a degree of Superſtition. For what 
can be ſaid leſs of him who compos d 


(g) a large Book in five Volumes, in (x) 4. te 


all which he declined making 


a common, and almoſt unavoidable 2 
E 3 Word 5. 30. 
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(b) Car. Word (þ), only becauſe it did not pleaſe 


a 


him? Or did Mr. Vaugelas employ his 
Time better, who having undertaken the 


. Tranſlation of Quintus Curtius, no very 


great Performance, ſpent thirty Years 


in tranſlating his Author, and yet left it 


an unfiniſhed Work ? In which Work it 
is very remarkable, that having left five 
or fix different Tranſlations in the Mar- 
gin of his Book, that which ſtood firſt 
was generally approved of as the beſt (i, 
as containing his firſt and natural Thoughts, 


whereas the others were probably more 
forced and ſtrained, | 


Bur Mr. Pelifon, in his Hiſtory of 
the Academy, has given us a Panegyrich 
upon the French King, which I ſuppoſe 
is deſign'd as a Specimen of French E. 
loqueneez and being there In five diffe- 
rent Languages, every Man may read lt 
in a known Tongue, and be able, in 
ſome Meaſure, to judge, to what degree 
of Perfection, Oratory has arrived among 
our Neighbours : Though the Truth of it 
is, the Egli, Tranſlation is wretchedly 
mangled, and fo different from the Au- 

thor's 
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thor's Senſe, that it ceaſes to be his. 
However, take it in the Original, I be- 
lieve it will not be pretended, that he 
has painted out his Hero in ſuch charm- 
ing Colours, as either Pliny has done his 
Trajan, or Cicero Pompey in one of his 
Orations (4), or Czſar in another. The 
Academy's Rhetorick is yet wanting, 
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which they have given us an Expectation , & L. 
of, both in the ſame Hiſtory, and in the 


Preface to their Dictionary. But that 
Work having coſt them forty Years, and 
a Grammar being in Order their next 
Undertaking, if that likewiſe ſhould em- 
ploy them a proportionable Time, thelr 


Rules of Eloquence ſeem reſerved for 


Poſterlty, and not for us, 


Tus Engliſh, as they have not taken 
the ſame Pains, nor purſued the Deſign 
with equal Induſtry with thelr Nelgh- 
bours, by erecting Socletles for the Im- 

rovement of Oratory z ſo whatever thelr 

erformances have been, they have been 
more modeſt in their Pretenſions ! For 
though the French have compoſed large 
Volumes upon this Subject, with much 
E 4 Often» 
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Oſtentation, yet I ſcarce know of any, 
bliſh'd by the Engliſh ; 


their Genius inclines 


whether it be 


them to Strength rather than Beauty, or 


that truſting to their native Force, they 
deſpiſe the Fineneſs of Art. They have 
indeed been charged by their Neighbours 


Gn, (1) with a fort of Eloquence that is not 
2 = "urn. very charming, in beginning their Diſ- 


us. As courſes generally with ſome Prophecy or 


65, p.100, ' ſurpriſing Story ; which if it were true, 


is not perhaps ſo much to be attributed 
to their want of Skill, as to their Com- 
pliange with the Humour of a People, 


that gttend too much to Prophecies, and 


are too much affected with Stories: But 
howeyer it were 200 Years ago, when 
the Qbſervation was firſt made, it is o- 
therwiſe now, when Oratory, after the 
many Changes it has undergone, has put 
on a quite different Face : Tho' even 
from thoſe frequent Alterations, its In- 
ſtability is too remarkable, and would 


tempt a Man to think, that in ſome 


Meafure it depends upon\Humour, and 
has not ſo immoveable a F oundation as 


* be wiſn d. 
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Fox to look back, a very little, in 
thoſe dark Times, it is not impoſſible, 
that Eloquence was much about that 
pitch, the Obſervation would have it, 
in a blind Age, when Legends were in 
Faſhion, and the People were kept in 
Ignorance, and led by Wonder: A Re- 
formation in Religion brought with it 
an Adyancement in Learning; and as 
Elegancy begun then to be reſtored to 
the Latin Tongue, ſo in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Reign, the Writers of that Age 
ſeem to have affected a Ciceronian Stile 
in Engliſb, both in the Length of their 
Periods, and often by throwing the Verb 
to the End of the Sentence: The ſuc- 
ceeding Reign degenerated rather than 
improved, when the Generality run into 
an affected way of Writing, and nothing 
would pleaſe, without a fantaſtick Dreſs 
and Jingle of Words. And tho' in the 
following Reign, this way of Writing 

was much laid afide, yet even then they 

larded their Diſcourſes ſo thick with U 
Sentences of Greet and Latin, that as 

Things now are, it would be a hard Mat- 

ter 
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ter to excuſe them from Pedantry, What 
fort of Oratory obtain'd in the late Times 
of Confuſion, is well known, eſpecially 
in the Pulpit: As if the Obſervation of 
our Neighbours had been calculated from 
them ; little Similitudes, and odd Ex- 
amples, and a worſe ſort of Cant, was 
the Eloquence of theſe Times ; which 
notwithſtanding charm'd the People to 
that degree, that it hurried them beſides 
themſelves, and almoſt out of their Wits. 


And tho Oratory may be thought to be 


now at its full Height, and we may flat- 
ter ourſelves, that nothing can be ad- 
ded to the Strength and Solidity of "thoſe 
Diſcourſes, that are publiſhed among us 
almoſt every Day, upon every Subject; 
yet I will not undertake, but that ſome- 
what may be produced in the next Age, 
ſo much more perfect, at leaſt more 
pleaſing, than any thing we yet have, 
that the preſent Eloquence ſhall be 


looked upon by our Poſterity with the 


. fame Neglect, with which we now treat 


the Performances of our Forefathers. 
No doubt, what they writ pleas'd their 


on Age, as much as our moſt- boaſted 


3 Pieces 


a 


* 
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Pieces pleaſe now; and we ought not to 
be too confident in our Performances, 
with Diſrogard to other Ages; unleſs we 
will make ourſelves the Standard of E- 
loquence, and not give other Men leave 
to judge of Us, as we have done of thoſe 
before, | 


I x x ow no Reaſon, why it may not 
vary according to Times as well as Places, 
which in the latter Caſe it fo evidently 
does, that that which is looked upon as 
elegant in one Nation, would be laugh'd 
at by another People. The Eaſtern Na- 
tions are ſo different from us in their 
Stile, that could our moſt elegant Com- 
poſures be underſtood by them, they 
would be thought flat and inſipid; they 


being ſo accuſtomed to ſublime and lof- 


ty Expreſſions, that nothing will affect 
them, but what is fetch'd from the Sun, 
and Moon, and Stars. And nearer home, 
where the Differences ought not to be ſo 


conſiderable, the French and Talians, 
who have taking ſuch Pains, and ſpent 


fo much Time in ' poliſhing their Stile, 
yet charge one another with Imperfec- 
tions 
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tions in their way of Writing, and both 
of them differ from the Engliſh. Every 
Nation can diſcover Faults in their Neigh- 
bours, and do not confider- that their 


Neighbours ſee the like Faults to blame 
in them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of LO GI K. 


— 


OG IC K, in the modern Phraſe, is 
the AR r of TulxkINO; and be- 
ing deſigned for a Help or Inſtrument 
of Reaſon, its very Nature implies Weak- 
neſs in the Underſtanding ; and therefore 
we ought not to value ourſelves too 
much upon our Ability, in giving ſub- 
tle Rules, and finding out Logical Ar- 
guments, fince it would be more Per- 
fection not to want them. GOD Al- 
mighty, who ſees all things intuitively, 
does not want theſe Helps: He neither 
ſtands in need of Logick, nor uſes it; 
but we, whoſe Underſtandings are ſhort, 
are 
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are forced to collect one thing from 
another, and in that Proceſs we ſeek 
out proper Mediums, and call in all o- 


ther Helps, that may be ſubſervient to 
Reaſon. | 


THERE was little conſiderable done 
in this Matter before Ar:/tofle, (for the Ele- 


. atick Logick was only an Art of Wrang- 


ling, as the Academick was of Doubting :) 
He was the great Advancer of this Art, 


inſomuch, that ever ſince his Time, the 
main Grounds of Reaſoning have been 
| borrowed. from him, even by thoſe that 


have deſpiſed him. But as nothing can 
be begun and perfected together; ſo his 
Logick has been charged with ſeveral De- 
fects; for whereas all Logick is properly 
reduceable to the four principal Opera- 
tions of the Mind, the two firſt of theſe 
have been handled by Arifotle very per- 


functorily, to ſay no worſe, and of the 


fourth he has ſaid nothing at all: Moſt 
of his Time has been ſpent upon the 
third Operation, of which he has treated 


an 


| 


* 
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an Art of Syllogizing. In this he glo- 
ries as his own Invention, and has been 
ſo much valued upon it by ſome, that 
it has been ſtil d by a modern Author, 
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(m) the greateſt Effort of Human Wit. (+) Rajin 


But though the Invention be confeſſed- ;, 


Reflex. fur 
la Log. 


ly extraordinary, to reduce our vague #- 375- 


Thoughts and looſe Reaſonings, that 
are almoſt infinite, to certain Rules, and 
make them conclude in Mode and Fi- 
gure ; yet whoſoever conſiders the Na- 
ture of a Syllogiſm, in how many Things 
it may be falſe in the Matter, and pec- 
cant in Form, that not only the Terms 
and Propoſitions muſt anſwer to one 


another, but muſt be adapted to the 


Notions of Things, and that theſe two 
are hard to be connected; whilſt every 
little Slip in a Propoſition, or Ambi- 
guity in a Word, can ſpoil the Syllo- 
giſm, will have a leſs Opinion of its 
Concluſiveneſs, and will find it a hard 


Thing to bind any Syllogiſm ſo cloſe 


upon the Mind, as not to be evaded un- 
der ſome plauſible Diſtin&ion. 


ANOTHER 


* 
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AxorRER Modern (n) I am ſure 

Noe. Or” Or- had this Opinion of the Matter, for which 
7 Reaſon he thought it neceſſary to ſeek out 
| another ſort of Logick. | 


I onLy hint at the principal Opera- 
tions of the Mind, for if I ſhould de- 
ſcend to leſs Particulars, there are few 
Things in Arifotle, that have not been 

| excepted againſt by Modern Authors; 


ſome of whom have gone ſo far, as to 
queſtion the Genuineneſs of his Books, 
becauſe forſooth, they cannot diſcover 
in them that Flumen Orationis, that 
Cicero ſpeaks of. But tho there can be 
no ſufficient Ground to think them ſpu- 
rious, notwithſtanding better Arguments 
have been brought to that Purpoſe by 
an eminent Philoſopher of theſe later 
=D. Ages (0), yet we have too much Reaſon 
_ 2. , to believe they were corrupted from 
688, &c. Strabo's (þ) Account of their having 
being mutilated and conſumed with 
' Moiſture, by being bury'd ſo long un- 
der Ground in Greece after Ariſtotle's 
Death ; and after they were brought to 


Rome, 


hard to know how much we have of 
Ariſtotle. - | 


Taz Logick in uſe among the No- 
mans, was rather a ſort of Rhetorick than 
Logiek, in which Senſe it is generally to 
be underſtood, where we meet with 
Mention of it among them: It was firſt 
borrow'd from the Stoics who were in 
Vogue at Nome, before Arifiotle was 
much known there; and their Logick 
having been rather Specious than Solid, 
and conſiſting much in Pomp of Words, 
and in ging plauſible Colours to im- 
probable Things, was beſt fitted to that 
People, who were little farther con- 
cerned for that Art, than as it was of 
uſe in point of Eloquence. And though 
Cicero takes in Ariflotle, eſpecially in 
the Topical Part, that has moſt Affinity 
with Rhetorick, yet it is plain, he has 
likewiſe followed the Stoics, though it was 
not reputable enough to be own'd. What 
the Romans have done upon this Subject, 
is not worth much Notice, having had 

| Mc little 


nice Palates could not reliſh Ar:fotle, as 


| fible Objections againſt Ari/ffotle, and fo 


* 
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little Occaſion to make uſe of this Art, 
and what they have of it to Purpoſe, be- 
ing borrow'd from Ariſtotle; the active 
Life was their Buſineſs, and Diſputing 
never ſeems to. have been much in Faſhion 
with them. | 


HowzvsR, when Cicero begun to re- 
vive in theſe latter Ages, this ſort of Lo- 
gick was again attempted ; the Men of 


he was dreſt up by the Schoolmen, and 
were ſo .madly ſtruck with Cicero, that 
they thought all forts of ing were 
to be borrowed from his Stores ! Cicero 
is drawn in beyond his Province, and 
his Topicks ranſacked to frame a Logick. 
But tho' theſe Men were extraordinary 
Perſons, yet nothing ſhews more plainly, 
how neceſſary it is for Men to keep 
within their proper Bounds z; for when 
they cume to treat of this Matter, it 
is ſo foreign and unweildy in their 
Hands, that they make very ordinary 
Work. They bring indeed ſome plau- 


far they are within their proper Sphere ; 
but 
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but when they ' ſhould lay down ſome- 
what new of their own, they 
nothing, or what they do, is ſo unſut- 
ceſsfully, as only to ſhew that they are 
out of their Element, and that Logick is 
none of 'their Talent. I ſpeak this of 
the firſt Reformers of Learning : For 
though Ramus run in with them, in his 
Oppoſition to Ar:ffotle, yet he has out- 
done them in this, that he himſelf has 
given us a plauſible Sem; (for I can- 
not look upon Yalla's' Performance to be 
ſo much) which though it was much read 
and commented on, upon its firſt ap- 
ng in the World, yet ſeems now to 
be diſregarded, and in the next Age may 
probably be forgot. 


M Lord Bacon ſaw clearer into the 


Defects of this Art, than moſt Men did; 


and being neither ſatisfied with' the vul- 

gar Logick, nor with its Reformations 
2 were made, ſuitably to his vaſt and 
exterpriſing Genius, attempted a Logick 
wholly new, the Plan 'of which is laid 
down in his Novum Organum. The way 
of Syllogizing ſeemed to him very falla- 


F 2 cious, 


either offer 
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cious, and too dependent upon Words, 
to be much relyd on; his Search was 

after Things, and therefore he brought 


in a new way of Arguing from Induction, 
and that grounded upon Obſervation and 


Experiments. Though this Plan, as laid 


down by him, looks liker an Univerſal 
Art, than a diſtin Logick, and the De- 
ſign is too great, and the Induction too 
large to be made by one Man, or any 
Society of Men in one Age, if at all 
practicable : For whatever Opinion he 
might have of the Concluſiveneſs of this 
Way, one croſs Circumſtance in an Ex- 
periment would as eafily overthrow his 
Induction, as an ambiguous Word would 
diſorder a Syllogiſm ; and a Man needs 
only make a 'Tryal, in any Part of Na- 
. tural Hiſtory, as left us by my Lord Ba- 

con, to ſee how concluſive his Induftion 
was like to have been. To ſay nothing, 
that notwithſtanding his blaming the 
common Logicks, as being too much ſpent 
in Words, Himſelf runs into the Fault, 
that he condems : for what elſe can we 
make of his Idela Tribus, Idola 'Specis, 
Fori, Theatri, or of this Diflantia Soli- 
| tari&, 
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tariæ, Migrantes, Oftenſive, Clandefline, 
Conſtitutive, &c. but fine Words put 
to expreſs very common and ordinary 

1 


AFTER the Way of free Thinking 
had been laid open by my Lord Bacon, 
it was ſoon after greedily followed ; for 
the Underſtanding affects Freedom as 
well as the Will, and Men will purſue 
Liberty, tho' it ends in Confuſion. The 
Cartefians have been obſervd to be no 
Friends to Logick ; their Maſter has left 
nothing extant upon that Subject, except 
ſome ſcatter'd Expreſſions ; unleſs a Trea- 
tiſe of Method muſt be interpreted a 
Logick, which notwithſtanding is more 
properly Metaphyſical. One of his firſt 
Principles of Reaſoning, after he had 
doubted of every thing, ſeems to be too 
circular to be ſafely built upon; for he 
is for proving the Being of a GOD from 
the Truth of our Faculties, and the Truth 
of our Faculties from the Being of a 
GOD: He had better have ſuppos'd our 
Faculties to be true, for they being the 
Inſtruments that we make uſe of in all 

F 3 our 
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our Proofs and Deductions, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe them to be true, we are at a 
Stand, and can go no farther in our 
Proofs: So that the way .of Suppoſing 
ſeems to be more rational than nk of 


Doubting. 


Tux Notion of perceiving Things by 
Ideas, is of a Piece with this, which, 


however plauſible it might ſeem when 
_ firſt ſtarted, after it came to be examined, 
Mens Jdeas about the fame Objects 


happened to be ſo vaſtly different, and that 
in Things that' were the moſt clearly and 
diſtinctly perceived, that it was a great 
Prejudice againſt this Opinion. There 


are few of the firſt ſtarted Ideas that have 


not been examin'd, and many of them 
effectually confuted, by the late Im- 
provers of this Way, and other Ideas 


ſubſtituted in their Room, which have 
given no more Satisfaction to others, than 


the Firſt did to them: And till we can 
agree about ſome Rule or Standard, by 
which to meaſure and adjuſt our Ideas, 
it is only a looſe way of Thinking, and 


hero can be no End of Controverſy this 


. 
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this, . whilſt we have Reaſon to belieye, 
that nothing pleaſeth more in this Way 
than the Liberty it gives, or which every 
Man takes, of framing new and fine 
Ideas. I am no Enemy to free Think- 
ing, yet I muſt always wiſh, we might 
proceed by ſome Rule, (for a Rule is no 
Bar, but a Perfection of Freedom) other- 
wiſe, I am ſure there is no Agreement 
to be expected, and it is to be feared we 
ſhall: end in Confuſion. Clear and di- 
ſtinct Perception has been given us for a 
Rule, and the Conformity of our Ideas 
with the Reality of Things, has been 
given as another; but it is no good Proof 
of either, that Men have differed much 
in ſome of thoſe Things, that have been 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt clearly perceived, 
and moſt agreeable to the Natute of 
Things. The great Difficulty is, in diſ- 
covering that Conformity, or in clearing 


and diſtinguiſning our Thoughts; for 


every Man's Ideas are clear to n. 


| Hung would be looked; upon as an | Omiſ- 
oa to paſs by the Art of Thinking, ſup- 
F 4 poſed 


ax 
Way. Although there be little Hopes of - 
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poſed to be writ by M. Arnault (g). The 
beſt Part of it muſt be owned to be bor- 


rowed from Ari/otle,” only by cloathing 


old 2 * new Ideas, which ſhews 


that it is not ſo eaſy to frame a new Lo- 
gick as a new Philoſophy, and gives 
Ground of Suſpicion, that this Philoſo- 
phy is not at perfect Amity with Reaſon, 
otherwiſe they might more - eaſily be 
adapted to one another. One. thing up- 
on which this Author values himſelf, is, 
his ſubſtituting uſeful Inſtances, - in the 


Place of thoſe trivial common ones, for- 


merly in uſe with the old Logicians, 
which he makes an Objection to the old 
Way: But can it be an Objection to any 
thing, that it is ſuited to the End for 
which it was defigned ? The Uſe of In- 
ſtances is to'illuſtrate and explain a Dif- 
ficulty, and this End is beſt anſwered by 


ſuch Inſtances as are familiar and com- 


mon: Whereas the Inſtances which this 
Man brings, are uſually taken from other 
Sciences, and ſuppoſe Men to be wiſe 
already, contrary to the Intention of Lo- 
gick, which is only an Introduction to o- 
ther Sciences, and being fitted for Be- 

4 | ; ginners, 


up LIAIANIN e. 


is a worſe Objection againſt | 
ſtances, that many of them being 
rowed from an unſound and corrupt 
vinity, they can hardly be read by 
ginn ger 8 
rupted: For ſuch falſe Opinions are 
ver more contagious, than when they 


they are ſuck d in with the Principles of 
Reaſon. I will not ſay, that theſe Opi- 


nions are ſown there on purpoſe, that 


they might grow up with our Reaſon, 
but where ſo much Divinity is mixt with 
our Logick, it is very 1 e that it 
has a Meaning, | 


Tux laſt Syſtem of 3 


has been eſteemed the beſt, and for aught 
I know, may maintain that Character till 


tation; 


met with, is the Medicina Mentis, which 
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tation; only thus much a Man may ven- 
ture to ſay, that it ſeems to be too 
ſtrong Phyſick for moſt Mens | Conſtitu- 
tions; and it looks ſo like a Mountebank 
to boaſt of infallible Cures - (r), that 1 


Meat. could not but have a leſs Opinion of this 


Author. He makes light Account of 


the former Logicians; and Perception, 


which was thought to be ſo clear a Mark 


of Truth, is ſhewn by him to be often 
the Effect of Imagination (s), and there- 
fore he fetcheth his Criterion higher, 
which he placeth in Conception, or a 
yet higher Degree of Cogitation. But 


whether Knowledge be grounded in Per- 


ception or Conception, ſeems not very 
material, provided they could ſhew us 
the Way, how to find it: This is what 
we deſire! And the telling us, we muſt 


_ aſſent to nothing, of which we have not 


a Conception, does not ſeem to further 
our Search oyer-much. It ſerves well to 
another Purpoſe, to ſhew us the Short- 
neſs of our Reach; for if we muſt aſſent 
to nothing without Conception, we muſt 


-needs know very little, there being few 
Things, that we conceive perfectly. I 


am 
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am apt to think Mr. T, has borrowed 
ſome Hints from this Author, though he 
has apply'd them to Purpoſes the Author 
never meant, and indeed flatly diſavows : 
For the Author ſeems to mean well, 
only is too fanciful a Man, to make an 


extraordinary Logician ; and whoever 
reads his Medicines Gorporis will be con- 
firmed in this Opinion: If his Rules of 
Reaſon be not better ſuited to the Mind, 
than his Rules for Health are fitted to 
our Bodies, he is not like to be much 
follow d. 
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Of Moxar PRILOoSO EHu. 


ORALITY may be confidered 
two Ways, as an Habit, or a Rule, 
either as it is in us, or as an Art for the 
Conduct of Life, and a Doctrine of Man- 
ners: In both Reſpects it is very im- 
perfect, if conſidered only in its own 
Strength, and without the Aſſiſtances of 
Revelation z Philoſophy being as unable 
give Rules, as Nature is to practiſe 
them. Moſt of the Philoſophers, and 
offer Capacities, were ſenſible 
of this: They were ſo far bewildred in 
their Search after Happineſs, as to bo 


able 
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able to their own Wandering, 
and could feel the Diſorders of their Na- 
ture, But how to return into the Way, 


or remedy theſe Diſorders, was beyond 


their Power. 


SOCRATES was the firſt, who, 
after the Philoſophers had tir'd them- 
ſelves out in the Search of Nature, with 
little Succeſs, obſerving the great Un- 
certainties and Vanity of ſuch Inquiries, 
brought down Philoſophy from fruitleſs 
Speculations, to the Uſes of Life : His 
Opinions in Morality were clearer and 
much better grounded, than thoſe of 
moſt of the ſucceeding Sects; having 
had truer Notions of GOD, of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and future Re- 
wards, than the reſt had; without which 


all Virtue is a floating, unſtable Thing. 


wanting both- its due End and ſufficient 


Foundation, But though he was clearer 


than moſt of the reſt were, yet he ex- 
preſſes himſelf too doubtfully to be de- 
pended on. Moſt of his Philoſophy is 
in broken Sentences, delivered with much 
Doubtfulneſs, and his dying Words are 
well 
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well known, when ie had leaſt to 
fear, which are fo full of Diffidence, 


that they can give little Encouragement 


to others to follow him. He propoſeth 
his Senſe, as a probable Opinion, 'of the 
Truth whereof he had conceived 

Hopes, from its Agreeableneſs with the 
Divine Goodneſs, and the Order of Pro- 
vidence ; rather than built upon ſuch ſo- 
lid Principles, as would give Aſſurance, 


and bear Men up in the Diſcharge of 


their Duty, where it meets with Re- 
proaches and Diſcouragements, the uſual 


| Attendants of Virtue, 


| 22 he died (7). 
e. Platonic Way having 


PLATO does little more than copy 
from his Maſter, and being awed by his 
hard Fate, ſpeaks yet with more Re- 
ſerve: His moſt Divine Dialogue, is 
chiefly a Relation of Socrates's Opinions, 
and an Account of the Diſcourſes he 
had with his Scholars, ſome time before 
And both the Socratic and 
been Enemies to 
Dogmatiſing, and rather doubting and 
denying than aſſerting any thing; we are 

. | not 
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not to expect Certainty, . where it is not 
n, | » i185 


ARISTOTLE is more nota os 
his Order in bringing Morality into Syſ- 
tem, by treating of Happineſs under 
Heads, and ranging it in Claſſes ac- 
cording to its different Objects, and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Virtues into their ſeveral 
Kinds, which had not been handled 
ſyſtematically before, than for any real 
Improvement he made in this ſort of 
Knowledge: Which was a diviner Thing 
in Plato's Dialogues, although only lax 
and moral Diſcourſes, than it was under 
all the Advantages that Arifotle could 
give it by reducing it into Order ; whilſt 
he wanted the only Thing that cou 
could render it amiable. | 


As for the reſt of the ER 


they generally go upon falſe. Principles: 


That Se& of them, which was ſtricteſt 
in its Inſtitution, and pretended to the 
greateſt Perfection, the Stoics, were more 
extravagant than moſt others were: 
Their Rule was to live up to N ature; 
3 which 
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veſt thembedves of n r — 
was to be laid aſide, and an abſolute 
Unconoernedneſs to be embraced, in 
order to the Happineſs they were to be 
me of: Their wiſe Man was to be 
Nich and Powerful, and every way 
Happy in the midſt of Torments : All 
Good with them was equal and alike ; 
only their wiſe Man was ſomewhat 
. boys the Gods (40. In ſhort, — 


1 Ban an Oe 

n * | 

r b rhe athe 
various Opinions of the Heathen Mora- 
liſts, which in ſhort Compaſs of Time 

were grown { numerous, that it gave 

| 'Occafion to the Sceptics, to diſpute the 
Truth of all, and to maintain that there 

was nothing True or Falfe, Good or 
Evil; and conſequently to place their 
Happineſs in a perfect Indifference, an 
* in the 3 and fe- 


rio ma De 


0 
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lor Sia in the Will (ﬆ). This was tO hee 

beyond the SMoics, who as they could jt 
feel no Pain, ſo theſe romantick Heroes 
could taſte Happineſs without being af- 
fected with Pleafare. Their Maſter 
Pyrrhon, . who flouriſhed about the Time 
of Zeno, was fo ſtruck with this Prin- 
ciple, that if a Chariot or wild Beaſt 
came in his Way, he ſcorned to turn 
aſide, and muſt often have periſhed, had 
he 'not been preſerved by his Friends. 
He was beſt anſwered by the. Dog in 
Diogenes Laertius (y), which coming 
upon him by Surpriſe, ere the Philo- , 
ſopher had Time to conſider, made "Ap 
ture ſtart back, and the Philoſopher con- 
feſs, that ſuch imaginary Principles will 
not hold. 


895 5 


In Varros Time the different Opini- 
ons were ſo extravagantly multiplied, 
that in his Book of Philoſophy (z), be * 1 
reckons up two hundred and eighty- Dk Lag. 
eight ſeveral Opinions, only concerning“ 
the Summum Bonum. And if the Diffe- 
rence were ſo great concerning the ulti- 
mate End, which all Men deſire, and 

| G | in 
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|. other Men. Our Modern Caſuiſts, eſpe- 


cular Duties. I need not ſhew it, it is 2 


very imperfe&t amongſt the Philoſophers, 


is fo, whilſt we "Real to our Rule, but 
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in which, if any thing, the common 
Senſe of Mankind ſhould ſeem to agree ; 
we may eaſily imagine what Agreement 
there was, in * leſs Ends and parti- 


common Theme, and may be ſeen in 


every Treatiſe of Morality. 
Bor though Morality may have been 


it is otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe, with us, who 
have better Light and a furer Rule for our 
Direction, than they had: It is true it 


when we forſake that, we go aſtray like 


cially the Jeſuiſts, afford. too clear an 
Evidence of this, who by ſtarting nice 
Caſes, and philoſophiſing upon them, 
have brought us back in ſome Things to 
the State of Philoſophers: They have 
already given us a new Notion of Philo- 
ſophical Sin, which as ſtated by them 
has no ſuch Sting in it, as to deter moſt 
Men from its Commiſſion. Their Theſes 
are printed, that were to be maintained 
by the Jeſuits at * the firſt of 
8 which 
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which 'is, Peccatum Philoſophicum ſeu 
morale, eft Actus humanus diſconventens* 
Nature Nutionali & Rectæ Rationi : 
Theologicum werd & mortale eff tranſ- 
greſſio libera legis Divine : Philoſophi- 
cum quantumvis grave, in illo qui Deum 
vel ignorat, vel de Deo actu non cogitat, 
ft grave Peccatum, ſed non eſt offenſa 
Dei, neque Peccatum mortale diſſolvens 
amicitiam Dei, neque æternd pand dig- 
num: A Theſis indeed very favourable 
to the Heathen Philoſophers, but im- 
poſſible to be reconciled to the Princi- 
ples of the Goſpel. It has been reprint- 
ed at the Hague (a), and ſufficiently an- C 
ſwered and expoſed by a a good Mound, = 


* la Moral. 
though nothing can expoſe it more than 4 /a Haye 
naming it. | NG 


Tars is only one of their Caſuiſtical 
Deciſions ; a large Collection of which 

may be had in the Tefuits Morals (6), (1 02 _ 
which as repreſented by a Doctor of 7 5 

the Sorbonne, and he quotes their own Ly 
licenſed Authors, is ſuch a Syſtem of 
Morality, as the Heathen Philoſophers 
would bluſh to own. According to the 
Ga Doctrine 
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Doctrine of that Moral, how many Sins 


are there, that may be committed, and 
what Duties that may not be evaded in 


ſome Degree, or under ſome Diſtinc- 
tion? Their one Doctrine of Probabi- 
lity, is a Ground of as much Liberty, 
as an ordinary Sinner can deſire: For 
if a Man may act upon a probable Opi- 
nion, and an Opinion becomes then pro- 


bable, when it is ſupported by one Rea- 


ſon, or maintain'd only by one Doctor 


07 Me- (c.), I will venture to affirm, there are 


ral. p. 148, 


158. 


few Things fo hard in Morality, that 


have been defended by the looſeſt Mo- 


raliſts, that have not been maintained 
by ſome of the Jeſuiſts, as cited in that 
Book. And yet this is not the utmoſt 


Liberty, theſe nice Caſuiſts and indul- 


gent Fathers have allowed : They go 
farther, and where there are two pro- 
bable Opinions, a Man may act upon 
that which is leſs probable, nay, he may 


venture upon an Opinion that is only 


probably probable ; which is certainly 


as low a Degree of Probability, as can 


well be imagined ; and I do not ſee, 


how they can go —_ unleſs they 


would 
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would allow a Man to act upon an — 
nion that is nr r - 


Ir might have been exiting that 
where ſo 'many hard Opinions have been 
charged upon the Jeſuits, as have been 
produced in the Jeſuits Morals, they 
ſhould ſay ſomewhat in their own De- 
fence : Somewhat indeed they have faid, 
and one of the Pleas they inſiſt upon 
moſt is, that many of the ſame. Opini- 
ons are maintained by the Schoolmen, 
ſome of whom were canonized, and their 
Books generally received in the Church of 
Rome. But whatever Opinion they may 
have of ſuch a Defence, it is nothing to 
us, who bring the ſame Charge againſt the 
Schoolmen, that we do againſt the Jeſuiſts, 
as far as they maintain the fame Opinions, 
and we think them the more dangerous, 
if they have not only been defended by 
Jeſuiſis, but by ſuch Men, as by having 
been received into the Catalogue of Ro- 
mſh Saints, have in a manner canonized 
their Opinions, by being canonized them- 
ſelves, . and made their Church in ſome 
meaſure anſwerable for them : Though to 

"= do 
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do that Church right, others of her Mem. 
bers have taken Offence at ſych Doctrines, 
particularly the Janſeniſts; and among the 
Benedictins, Father Mabillon, tho' other- 
wife reſerved enough in his Cenſures, yet 
where ſuch looſe Caſuiſts come in his Way, 
cannot forbear giving them a Laſh, and 
declaring it his Opinion, that a Man may 
read Tully's Offices with more Profit than 
he can Jo certain Caſuiſts ( d) : Which 
though ſmart enough, as coming from a 
moſt humble Man, yet another French- 
man has ſaid a ſeverer Thing; where he 
defines Morality as treated by the Caſuiſts, 
L' Art de chicaner avec Dieu; and indeed 
in their way of handling, it looks liker an 
Art to eaſe Men from the Burden of ri- 
gorous Precepts, by ſhewing them the 
utmoſt Bounds they may go without Sin, 
than what it ſhould be, a Direction for the 
Eaſe of tender Conſciences, by ſhewing 
Men their Duty in particular Caſes. 


T o ſpeak the whole Matter in one 
Word; a good Conſcience and an up- 
right Man will fee his Duty with only a 
moderate Share of caſuiſtical Skill, but 

| into 
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into a perverſe Heart, this ſort of Wiſdom 
enters not : It 1s uſually ſome Luſt to be 
gratified, or Danger to be avoided, which 
perverts the Judgment in practical Duties: 
But were Men as much afraid of Sin, as 
they are of Danger, there would be. few 
Occaſions of conſulting our Caſuiſts. 
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C NarTvuxraL PuriLosorPay. 


PYSICAL Knowledge, taking 

in the whole "Compaſs of Nature, 

is too vaſt a Subject to be compre- 

hended by the Human Mind ; it is an un- 

| exhauſtible Mine, wherein we always 
dig, and yet never come at the Bottom: 

For though the Things it treats of be ma- 

terial Objects, and as ſuch, ſenſible and 
eaſy; yet when we come to treat of 
them in a philoſophical Manner, they 
ſhun. our Senſe, and are liable to equal 
Difficulties with nicer Matters. There 
is nothing more common in Nature, 


than Matter and Motion, or more eaſily 
diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed ; but then we muſt under- 
ſtand them to be ſo, only in their groſſer 
Meaning; for if we ſpeak of ſubtle 


Matter and inteftine Motion, they eſcape . 


the niceſt Scrutiny of Senſe: And yet 
theſe are the ſecret Springs of moſt of 
the Operations in Nature; and as for 
groſs Matter and viſible Motion, they 
are rather of mechanical Conſideration. 
A Philoſopher's Buſineſs is to trace Na- 
ture in her inward Receſſes and latent 
Motions; and how hid theſe are, is beſt 


known to thoſe, who are moſt conver- ©. 


ſant in philoſophical Inquiries. - Such 
Men by looking deep into her, and ob- 
ſerving her in all her Windings and 
Mazes, find Matter enough for Wonder, 
and Reaſou to adore the. Wiſdom of 
GOD, but at the ſame time only meet 
with Mortification to their own Wiſs⸗ 
dom, and are forced to confeſs, that the 
Ways of Nature, like thoſe of G OD, are 
paſt Man's finding out, 


far in his rational Inquiries, has given 
us little Inſight into Phyſical Truths; 
| far 


ARISTOTLE, who hay gone ſo 
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framed a Body of Phyſicks out 
of his own Head, all the various Phe. 
nomena of Nature were to be ſuited to 
his Philoſophy, inſtead of his Philoſo- 
phy's being drawn from Obſervations in 
Nature: His Reaſoning, which did well 
in Logicks, was ſomewhat out of Place, 
and miſguided him here, where he was 
rather to be led by Obſervation; and 


where he does make Obſervations they 


are uſually unphiloſophical, and ſuch a; 


few Men could be ignorant of : His four 
Elements are groſs Things, and leave 
the Underſtanding at the fame Pitch 
where it was, and his three Principles 
do not advance it much higher: His 
firſt Principle as he has explained it, is 
unintelligible; and the laſt of the three 
is no Principle at all, unleſs we will al- 
low that for one Principle, that is de- 
ſtructive of another: He tells us, that 
all Knowledge is to be derived from the 
Senſe, and yet preſently forſakes that, 


and flies to Reaſon. But his Philoſophy 


is enough decry'd already, and needs 
not be brought lower than it is. 


I NEED 
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I NEED not here reckon up the Opi- 
nions of other Ancient Philoſophers ; moſt 
of them have been revived, and have 
been again confuted, and have died the 
ſecond Time in our own Age. The Opi- 
nion of Thales and the Tonic SeR, in 
making Water the Principle of all 
things, has been revived by thoſe, who 
have a to explicate a Deluge 
from ſuch an Original. And the Opi- 
nion of Pythagoras and the FTalic Set, 
in placing the Sun in the Centre of the 
World, and aſcribing Motion to the 
Earth, has been maintained anew by 
Copernicus and his Followers; and tho' 
Tranſmigration of Souls be one of Py- 
thagoras's hardeſt Sayings, yet it has 
found a Patron of late in a Countryman 


gr 


of our own (e), who has maintained it ( M. 
in a qualified Senſe, which perhaps was Bed. 


as much as Pythagoras meant. An Ani- 
ma Mundi, Pre-exiſtence of Souls, with 
the reſt of Plato's Opinions, have found 
a ſtrong Party in their Defence : And 
many other late Opinions, which have 
little in them, except their Novelty, to 


recom- 
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ral Approbation, 
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recommend them to the World, do 
really want that too, and might be eaſi- 
ly ſhewn, to be only the Spawn of the 
Ancient Philoſophers ; by whom as there 
is nothing ſo abſurd, that has not been 
faid, ſo they have ſcarce ſaid any thing 
ſo extravagant, wherein . they have not 


been followed. 


Bur among all the Ancient Opinions, 


none have been reviv'd with more 


critus and Epicurus, 


gene- 
than thoſe of Demo- 
the Founders of 


the Atomical or Corpuſcular Philoſo- 


phy; an ill Omen to Religion, when 
they who have explicated the Production 
of the World, by the Laws of Mecha- 
niſm, without a GO D, have been ſo ge- 
neraly followed. In this Mr. Des Cartes 
has been too ſucceſsful, whom though it 
would be very unjuſt to charge with the 
Denial of a GOD, whom he ſuppoſeth 
to have created Matter, and to have im- 
preſſed the firſt Motion upon it; yet in 
this he is blameable, that after the firſt 
Motion is impreſſed, and the Wheels ſet 
a- _— he leaves his vaſt Machine to 


the 
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the Laws of Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſeth 
that all things may be thereby produced, 
without any further extraordinary Aſſiſt- 
ance from the firſt Impreſſor. The Sup- 
poſition is impious, and, as he ſtates' it, 
deſtructive of itſelf: For, not to deny 
him his Laws of Motion, moſt of which 
have been evidently ſhewn to be falſe, 
and conſequently ſo muſt all be that is 
built upon them, his Notion of Matter 
is inconſiſtent with* any Motion at all; 
for as Space and Matter are with him 
the ſame, upon this Suppoſition there can 
be no Vacuum, and there can be no Mo- 
tion in a Plenum : Motion is only the 
Succeſſion of Bodies from one Place to 


another; but how ſhould they ſucceed 


from one Place, if there be. no room to 
receive them in ' the next, which there 
cannot be, if all be full? And the Diffi- 
culty is ſtill greater upon the firſt fram- 
ing of Things, before the - ſubtle Matter 
is produced, that was to ſuit itſelf to. all 
the little Interſtices, betwixt the larger 


ſolid Bodies, which muſt needs clog and 


interfere with one another, unleſs we 
will allow ſome fluid Matter, that will 
yield 
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| yield and give way to the other's Mo- 
tion. Mr. Des Cartes imagines he an- 
ſwers all this, by a Succeſſion of Bodies 

in a circular Motion ; but I think this 
Motion carries its own -Confutation with 

it, and that nothing can be ſuppoſed 
more abſurd, than to imagine, that up- 

on the Motion of every little Atom, the 
whole Frame of Things muſt be di- 
ſturbed and ſet a-going. . Motion is one 

of Mr. Des Cartes's darling Principles, and 

by this and Matter, he pretends to ſolve 
the greateſt Difficulties that are in Na- 

ture; and it is very remarkable, that he 

has not fail'd more in any of his Notions, 

than in theſe two great Fundamentals of 

his Philoſophy; for allowing him theſe, 

his other Explications hang together 
ſomewhat better. But this it is to frame 
Hypotheſes out of one's own Imagination, 
without conſulting Nature, which Mr. 

Des Cartes has not done, for it was 
equal to him, what Hypotheſes he went 
(/)Y-Ra- upon; and had Father Merſennus (/ 
7 12. told him that a Vacuum was as much in 
faſhion, and as agreeable to the Taſte of 

the Age, as a Plenum then ſeemed to be, 

| | 3 47 we 
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we ſhould have had an Hypotheſis 
grounded upon a Vacuum, and no doubt 
as ſpecious 1.5 plauſible, being more 
conſonant to his dyn Senſe, as having 
been his firſt Deſign, and the other only 
hammered out by the Direction of his 
Confident Marſennus. And it is a won- 
derful Thing, that Men ſhould run mad 
after ſuch an Hypothe/is, which as it has 
not the leaſt Ground in Nature, fo the 
Author himſelf never believed it. It 
has been anſwered and effectually con- 
futed in all its Branches, by ſeveral 
Hands, but by none better than the 
Author of, A Voyage to the World of 
Des Cartes, which though not always con- 
clufive, is every where ingenious, and 
confutes him in his own Way ; for one 
Romance is beſt anſwered by another. 


Bor we have been taught to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt Hypotheſes and Theories, 
the latter of which are ſhrewd Things, 
as being built upon Obſervations. in Na- 
ture, whereas Hypotheſes may be only 
Chimera's : I ſhould be glad to ſee thad 


Theory, 
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Theory, that is built upon ſuch Obſer. 


vations. The moſt plauſible Theory, I 
have yet met with, is only built upon 
an Hypotheſis, to wit, the Incruſtatjon 
of ' the Earth, and the Cracking of its 
Cortex, the very ſame in Subſtance we 
have been ſpeaking of; and how this 
Theory ſhould be more certain, than the 
Hypotheſis it goes upon, is paſt my Un- 
derſtanding. Thus much I believe may 


be faid of all our Theories, That how- 


| ever natural they may ſeem at firſt View, 


cruſtation of the Earth is very ingeni- 
' ous, but then there is no ſufficient Provi- 
fion made for Antediluvian Waters, much 


they have always ſome Mark in Nature 
ſet upon them, to diſcover them to be 
falſe. Thus Dr. B—'s Theory of the In- 


leſs for Springs and Rivers, which can 
neither be generated, nor flow in Streams 
without Mountains. Mr. W—'s Theory 


hews a vaſt Reach and Depth in its Con- 
'trivance, both in his acconnting for the 
Formation of Things, and in his Explica- 
tion of a Deluge; but his Paradiſiacal 
2 * are ſo long, by his allowing only an 


Annual 


Annual Motion to the Earth in that 
State, as to exceed all Belief z and though 
he makes a tolerable ſhift to ſupply us 
with ſuch Stores of Waters, from the 


Atmoſphere of a Comet, as might occa- 


fion a Deluge, yet it is impoſſible for 
him to carry them off again, after the 
Occaſion is over; and for aught I can 
ſee, they muſt have continued with us, 
till the Return of his Comet. So that 
whatever Differences may be alledged 


betwixt Hypotheſes and Theories, they 


are much upon the ſame Level, as to any 
real Light they have yet afforded to Na- 
ture; and one great Difference ſeems to 
be this, that the former are only mo- 
deſtly propoſed, whereas Theories are 
uſher'd in with greater Aſſurance. It is 
well if Theories be. not as much out of 
Faſhion in the next Age, as Hypotheſes 
are in this; for ſlo many Obſervations 
and Experiments are required to raiſe a 
Theory, that I deſpair of ever ſeeing One 
that will bear the Teſt. | 


WurN I ſpeak of Obſervations and 


Experiments, I would not be thought to 
H under- 
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undervalue a Society, which has been 
erected to that Purpoſe, and whoſe En- 
deavours have been ſo ſucceſsful that 
way already: But however ſucceſsful 
they may have been, thoſe excellent 
Perſons have more Modeſty, than to 
over-rate their own Performances ; and 
nothing has done them more Injury, 


than the Vanity of ſome few Men, who 


have been ſo Planet-ftruck, as to dream 
of the Poſſibility of a Voyage to the 


Moon, and to talk of making Wings to 


fly thither, as they would of buying a 


(g)Mr.G'; Par of Boots to take a Journey (g). The 
Scep. Se. genuine Members of that Society have 


P. 134. 


other Thoughts of Things, being far 
from any Hopes of maſtering Nature, or 


of ever making ſuch Progreſs, as not to 


leave Work enough for other Men to do. 
One of their Number, a great Glory of 
their Society, after he had grown old in 
their Studies, learnt Modeſty and Dith- 
dence thereby, and was never more re- 
ſerv'd than in his full Growth and Ma- 
turity of Knowledge, when he had leaſt 


Reaſon to be ſo. And another incompa- 


rable Perſon, who has added __ 
ti 
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tical Skill to his Obſervation upon Nature, 
after the niceſt Inquiry, ſeems to reſalve 
all into Afradhion ; which though it may 
be true, and piaus withal, perhaps will nat 
be thought ſo philoſophical. 


Tux Truth of it is, we . 


reſt there, for after all, Gravitation was 
never yet ſolved, and poſſibly never may; 
and after Men have ſpent a thouſand 
Years langer in theſe Inquiries, they 
may perhaps fit dawn at laſt under At- 
traftion, or may be content to reſolve 
all into the Power or Providence of 
GOD. And might not that be done 
as well now? We know little of the 
Cauſes of Things, but may ſee Wiſdom 
enough in every thing: And could we 
be content to. ſpend as much Time in 
contemplating the wiſe Ends of Provi- 
dence, as we do in ſearching into Cauſes, 


it would certainly make us better Men, 


and, I am apt to think, no worſe Philo- 
ſophers. For tho' final Cauſes have been 
ſo much baniſhed from our Modern Phy- 
ſicks, yet nothing is more to the Purpoſe, 
or more eaſy to be underſtood, Whereas 

H 2 Cauſes 
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(b) M. le 
Aire. 


his other Works, faulty enough. 


of Principles to go upon; and inſtead of 


Things from their Effects: Which tho 
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Cauſes are yet latent ; and it is very re- 
markable, that the very laſt Author (50 
that has given us a Syſtem of Phyſicks, 
after all the Diſcoveries that have been 
talked of, and Improvements that have 
been made in Nature, has been forced to 
proceed in an Analytical Method, for want 


demonſtrating Effects from the Cauſes, 
has been forced to trace the Cauſes of 


it be ſome Argument of the Author's Mo- 
deſty, yet I do not ſpeak it to commend 
his Performance, for his Phyficks are like 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of A8TRONOM Y. 


HE Chaldeans were the firſt (un- 
leſs you will except the Chineſe) 
that we meet with in Prophane Stories (7), 
that made Obſervations upon the Stars: 
Two Reaſons might incline them to this ; 
Firſt, the Evenneſs of their Country, 
which afforded a free and open Proſpect; 
and next, the Opinion they had of the 
Stars, whom eſteeming as Gods, it muſt 
have been a Part of their Religion to look 
up to Heaven and obſerve them. But then 
their Obſervations were principally Aſ- 
trological ; they did not fo much mea- 
ſure the Heavens, as fetch their Direc- 
tions from thence, and were more con- 
cerned for the Influences of the Stars, 
H 3 than 
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than their Motions : So that though Aſtro- 
logy were- at its full Height amongſt the 
Chatdeans, yet Aſtronomy never ſeetns 
to have arrived at any Maturity. The 
ſame may be ſaid of muſt of the Eaſtern 
People; even the Chineſe, after they 
have made Obſervations upon the Stars 
above Four Thouſand Years, yet have 
made ſo little Progreſs in Aſtronomy, 
that upon the Arrival of the Mrffonaries, 


their Mathematicians could not com poſe 


a perfect Calendar (. 


TAE two Hypotheſes of Ptolemy and 


Copernicus will take in moſt of what 


needs be ſaid on this Subject; for as to 
that of Tycho Brabe, as it is in a great 
Meaſure compounded of theſe two, and 
ſeems deſigned to account for Difficul- 
ties in both theſe Hypotheſes, fo it is 


able to ſeveral Objections in them 


both. 


THEN Ptrolemaick Hypotheſis has too 
much Appearance of Art, to be eſteemed 


Natural, all its Epicycles and Eccentrics, 


and other Ambages, can neyer be thought 


the 
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the Contrivance of Nature, which acts 
in a more ſimple Manner, without go- 
ing ſo far about; | thoſe ſolid Spheres 
which it ſuppoſes, have been ſhattered 
and overturned by the Modern Philoſo- 
phers, and ſhewn to be inconſiſtent both 
with the TrajeFron of Comets, and with 
that equal Light, which is conveyed to 
us from the Planets and other Stars, 
which by paſſing through ſuch different 
Mediums and ſolid Bodies, muſt. have 


ſuffered ' innumerable Refractions: Seve- 


ral of the Phænomena of the Heavens 
admit of no tolerable Solution this Way, 
particularly thoſe of Mercury and Venus, 
and the Acceſs and Receſs of the Polar 
Star to and from the Pole, which in the 
Time of Hypparchus, was diſtant from it 
twelve Degrees, but is not now fully 
three; and in Proceſs of Time will recede 
from it again more than ever.; and the 
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many different, and likewiſe oppoſite 


Motions of the Stars and Spheres are not 
eaſily conceived. But nothing is fo in- 
conceivable as the Velocity of their Mo- 
tion; for upon this Hypotheſis they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to move ſome Thou- 
| H 4 ſand 
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ſand Miles in a Minute, which though it 


; may be conceived by Philoſophers, is 


* Alphon- 
Jus of Ca- 
ſtile. 


not very obvious to common Under- 
ſtandings. Such are the Objections that 
have been commonly brought againſt 


this Hypotheſis, which have rendered it 


ſo hard of Digeſtion, and though nothing 
can excuſe the hard Saying of that Pro- 
phane King (J), fo well known-and ſo 
* ofted quoted, yet it may be ſo. far mol- 
lied, that having been levelled againſt 


this Hypotheſis, he did not thereby pre- 


tend to correct the Works of GOD Al- 


mighty, only did not believe them to 
have been framed in ſuch a Manner by 


GOD, as Ptolemy has deſcribed. 


Tu E Copernican Eyporbeßs values it- 


ſelf upon its Eaſineſs, and the great 


Compendiouſneſs of the Way it goes in: 
But though it accounts for Appearances 
more compendiouſly than the other does, 
and without the vaſt Apparatus that is 
required in the Ptolemaick Hypotheſis, 


yet it contains Things as incomprehen- 
fible as the other does: For as the Cele- 


* of Motion in the former exceeds all 
Belief, 


/ 
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Belief, - ſo the Regularity of Motion is 
unſathomable in, this. The Motion of the 
Earth is of hard enough Digeſtion in it- 
ſelf; but ſuppoſing it to move in a fluid 
Medium, who is there that can ima- 
gine, that it ſhould be ſo regular 
uniform as it is ? The Fluid, with which 
it is environ d, and in which it moves, is 


unſtable and mutable, conſiſting of little 


Bodies, that are always altering their 
Poſition to , orig. another, and changing 
their Shapes by conſtant and mutual At- 
trition; and yet tho the Ambient Fluid 
be always altering, the Motion is the 
ſame. It deſcribes our Days by its Di- 
urnal Motion upon its own Axis, our 
Years, by its Annual Revolution, and 
our Seaſons, by that and its Inclina- 
tion, and all theſe ſo regularly, as not 
to vary in ſo many Succeſſions of Ages; 
and yet we muſt believe that this Con- 
ſtancy and Regularity is maintained by 
fluctuating Matter, the moſt unſtable 
thing in the World, The exacteſt Move- 
ments or Machines that human Wit 
can frame, are ſubjet to innumerable 
Diſorders, either from the breaking 2 


and 
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of their Motion, or 
of their Wheels, or ſome: other external 
Impulſe or inward Decay, and there- 


fore always want qur Care, either to ſet 


them right, or keep them in order; 
only chis vaſt Machine and Frame of 
Things, preſerves its Courſe, and never 
varies, though acted in Appearance pearance by the 
moſt unconſtant Cauſes, - A Man that 
well conſiders this will be inclined to 


entertain a more favourable Opinion of 


the Ancient Philoſophers ; and though he 
cannot believe the Heavens to- be: turned 
and acted by Intelligences, yet he would 
find it almoſt as hard to apprehend, 
how they move without them: What- 
ever become of Intelligences, an intelli- 
gent Being muſt of neceſſity be taken 
in, without which our Philoſophy will be 
very unable to do the Buſineſs. 


Tur Rx is another Difficulty in this 
Hypotheſis, which the Cypernicans can- 
vot eaſily get over, and which will per- 
plex any Man's Underſtanding that well 


— it: That the Earth is only a 


Point in reſpect to the Univerſe, though it 
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be « pretty lige Pettau, vet poll 
bly muſt be granted upon ay Hypo- 
tet; but that not only the 'Eatth, but 
the whole Magnus Orbis, or that vaſt 
Orbit which che Earth deferibes round 
the Sun, mould be eſteemed a Point, 
(without which Suppoſition the Cyper- 
wican cannot be maintained) 
is ſuch a Pyflalatum in Aſtronomy, as 
the more a Man thinks of, the leſs ally 
he can aſſent to. For what is the Mag- 
a Obbis, or vaſt Circle, which muſt 
be eſteerned as a Point ? To take only 
the Semidiameter of this Circle, or about 
the ſixth Part of the Whole, Higanins 
un), no incompetent Judge 
Matters, has calculated the Diſtance be- 
twixt the Barth and the Sun to about 
ſeventeen Million German Mites ; or in 
other Words, that ſuppoſing a Bullet hot 
from a Gun could retain always the 
fame Velocity it had at its firſt Dif- 
charge, with this Swiftneſs in about 
| twenty-five Years, it would paſs from 

the Earth 'to the Sun; All which im- 
menſe Diſtance, is about a fixth Part of 
Copermcus's Point. It is true, Huge- 

LY 


nius 


of theſe (=) Gf 
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(») Bi. 


7. 137. 


nius. aſſigns a proportionable Diſtance (if 
there can be any Proportion in ſuch an 
Immenſity) to the fix d Stars; for this 
Bullet being ſhot again, with the ſame 
Swiftneſs, he (u) ſuppoſes, it might come 
at the neareſt of the fixed Stars in about 
700 Years, which is ſuch a Diſtance as 
common Apprehenſions cannot reach, and 


will once more require a * $ 
Rr IE 


In this vaſt Compaſs, our Aſtrono- 
mers have diſcovered new Worlds (like 


that ſanguine Conqueror who was: ſeck- 


ing out new Worlds before the old one 
was half ſubdued;) every Planet muſt 
be a World, and every Star | muſt have 


its Planets; This Project was purſued by 


Mr. Fontenelle in a pleaſing entertaining 


Way, but has been embraced by others 
with greater Seriouſneſs. What theſe 
Worlds are, might as well be left unde- 


termined, G OD having thought fit to 


ſay little of them, and having placed 
them beyond our Reach: But if we may 
"gueſs at the Diſcoveries that are to be 
made in the remoteſt Stars, from * 

at 
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that have been made already in the 
neareſt, the Moon, I do not think they 
will make any great Addition to Know- 
ledge. It muſt be confeſs d, that mighty 
Diſcoveries have ' been talked of in that 
Planet: Hevelius has given us his Geo- 


graphy, and has marked out (o) every (s) S 
Mountain and Valley, Sea, and River, 9%; 


as exactly as if he had been there, in 
his accurate Map of that World. Ric- 


ciolus (p) has gone a little farther, and 6. - 
has aſſigned every Aſtronomer his pro- 


portion of Ground: Vou may there 
meet with the Land of Copernicus, Ga- 
klzus and Keplar ; and it is but juſt 
that they ſhould have the Benefit of 
their Invention : And the fame Author, 
to ſhew his Modeſty, has placed Riccio- 
lus in the beſt and moſt | conſpicuous 
Spot of Ground in that World. But are 
theſe Men in earneſt? Or do we yet 
know where we are? That the Moon is 

an Opake Body is no new Difcovery, | 
the Nature of Eclipſes has long fince 
ſhewn it, and I am afraid it is little we 
yet know beyond this. For though the 
Moon has been divided into Sea and 
| Land. 
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Land, and the Divifion ſo much «c- 
knowledged, that 8 Man's Parts muſt 
have been ſuſpected, that would have 
doubted of the Thing; and tho' the ob- 
ſcure Parts of its Body have been gene- 
rally thought to be watry, and the ly- 
minous Parts carthy and folid ; yet this 
Divifion ſeems rather to be grounded 
ypon an Inference of Reaſon, to wit, 
That the obſcure and watry Parts im- 
bibe the Light, whereas the earthy ſalid 
than upon the Expe- 
rience of Senſe, afliſted by Glaſſes. 
Theſe Glaſſes indeed diſcover the Diffe- 
rence betwixt the dark and luminous 
Parts much more clearly than the na- 
ked Eye can, but will never ſhew the 
Nature of either, or what Subſtance 
they are of, much leſs diſtinguiſh the 
different Portions of Earth and Water: 
But Men come poſſeſſed with an Opi- 
think they ſee them (as every Sound 
does anſwer the Tune that runs in our 
Ears) and after ane Man has ſeen them, 
it is a Reproach to the next, not to be 


as acute and diſtinguiſhing as he, ＋ 
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ſo. we cheat one another into a tolera- 
ble Agreement. That this is the Caſe 
I am verily perſwaded : For though I can 
neither pretend to good Eyes, nor good 
Glaſſes, and therefore will lay no Weight 
upon my own Opinion, yet Higeniut, 


who had them in Perfection, and who 


writ ſince theſe accurate Maps were 
taken, could neither obſerve Seas nor 
Rivers in the Moon, and expreſsly de- 


II 


nies, that any ſuch are to be ſeen there (9). (4) Of- 
And there is this Reaſon beſides, that f. 1. 


if any ſuch were, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily raiſe a mighty Atmoſphere, which, 
as it would hinder our clear Proſpect at 
all Times, ſo by its Clouds, it would 
ſometimes darken. one Part of the 
Moon's Body, and ſometimes another ; 
whereas now , the dark and luminous 
Parts are always the ſame ; So that, as 


far as I can ſee, we know little more of 


the Moon, than that it is an opake and 
ſolid Body, and ſo much we were 
well aſſured of, before Teleſcopes, came 
in faſhion, 


No 


11 


* 
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No abb Teleſcopes are a noble In- 
vention, and the Diſcoveries that have 


been made by them are very conſide- 


rable; but as to the diſcovering thereby 
the Nature and Subſtance of heavenly 


Bodies, I look upon it as utterly impoſ- 


fible : And yet this is the modiſh Way 
of framing new Worlds: We firſt ob- 
ſerve Seas and Rivers in the Moon, 'and 


if ſuch be there, there muſt be Plants, 


that they water, and if Plants, there 
muſt likewiſe be Animals to feed upon 
them, and all theſe are deſigned for the 
Service of Men. The Reaſon is eaſily 
carried further : for if the Moon be a 
World, by Parity of Reaſon, fo muſt 
the other Planets be alſo : and if all the 
viſible Planets are carried about in the 


Vortex of the Sun, which is no better 


than the other Stars, no doubt, the o- 


ther fixed Stars have their attending Pla- 


nets, as well as the Sun, and fo we have 
a Plurality of Worlds with a Witneſs. 
But this Chain of Reaſoning is eaſily bro- 
ken, by breaking its firſt Link : For if 
there be no Waters in the Moon, in Con. 
ſequence 
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ſequence of that, neither are there any 


Pants or Animals, or Men; and if none 
of theſe be there, by Parity of Reaſon, 


neither are there any in the other Pla- 
nets, and ſo the whole Chain falls to 


pieces. 


e 


os 00 0 
Tnrzsz World-Mongers are always 


objecting the Improbability of G0 D's 
framing ſo many vaſt and glorious Bo- 
dies, only for the ſake of this Earth, fo 
inconſiderable a Portion of the Whole : 
Amongſt the reſt Hugenius, who in one 
Place makes this ObjeQtion, in another 
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Part of his Book (C), as if he had forgot (+) p. 33. 


himſelf, thinks it enough to ſay, thay 
GOD raiſed this mighty Frame of 
Things, that he might contemplate and 
delight himſelf thereby z and were there 


no other Reaſon, we ought to acquieſce - 


in this. But they that argue thus, ſeem 
to meaſure Things by their Bulk, which 
is a falſe way of reaſoning : There is 
more Beauty and Contrivance in the 
Structure of a human Body, than thers 
is in the glorious Body of the Sun; and 


more Perfection in one rational imma- 
I terial 
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terial Soul, than in the whole Maſs of 
Matter, be it never ſo bulky. There 


cannot then be any Abſurdity in faying, 


That all things were created for the 
fake of this inferior World, and the In- 
habitants thereof; and they that have 
ſuch mean Thoughts of it, ſeem not to 
have conſidered who it was that died to 
redeem it. Let them meaſure the 
World by that Standard, and they can- 
not undervalue it any longer, without 
ſome Reproach to infinite Wiſdom, 
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CHAP. IX 


Of Me Tarnysicxs. 


ETAPHYSICKS having fo 

great an Affinity with Logick, and 

being ſo interwoven with the Learning of 
the Schools, I need fay leſs of them in 
this Place: They are ſtiled by Ariſtotle 
Natural Theology, from whence we may 
be enabled to take ſome Meaſures of 
them : For Natural Theology is in itſelf 
a poor weak Thing, and Reaſon unaſſiſted 
has not been able to carry the cleareſt Phi- 
loſophers very far, in their Purſuit after 
Divine Matters: We have ſeen this al- 
ready in practical Truth, and the Reaſon 
I 2 les 
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lies ſtronger in ſuch as are ſpeculative. And 
if we ſee ſo dimly in Phyſical Matters, which 
are nearer our Senſe, and in a manner 
expoſed to View, how much -more muſt 
we be bewildred in our Search after Spi- 
ritual abſtracted Truths, in the Confide. 
ration of Univerſals, and of Things of 
a tranſcendental Nature, ſuch as fall 
properly under the Conſideration of Me- 
taphyſicks ? For tho' Metaphyſical Truths 
may be certain enough in their own Na- 
ture, yet they are not uſually ſo to us, 
but being abſtruſe Things, and lying 
deep and remote from Senſe, it is not 
every one that is capable of underſtand- 
ing them, and there are yet fewer that. 
underſtand their true Uſe. They are 
uſually under the Conduct of ſubtle 
Men ; and theſe nice Profeſſors, inſtead 
of reſolving Doubts, have ſpun out new 
Difficulties, and framed A N out 
of which they have ſcarce been able to 
diſentangle themſelves: So that Meta- 
phyſicks, which were at firſt only Natu- 
ral Theology, are now become the moſt 
artificial Things 1 in the World. 


"iy ONE 


A 
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to ſee how theſe Men are plunged in 


Things of principal Conſideration in 
Metaphyſical Knowledge, its Obje## and 
Afections; and as Philoſophers are pretty 
well agreed about the Object of other 
Sciences, as that Quantity is the Object 
of Mathematicks, and Matter of Phyſicks, 


and ſo of the reſt; the Metaphyſicians 


have not come to any tolerable Agree- 
ment about the Object of this Science, 
or Sapience, or whatever you will call 


ſetting out; for whereas there are two 


1 
Ons need only dip into any Syſtem, 


it. Suarez produceth fix different O- 


pinions, and himſelf brings the ſeventh, 
which is his own. And as to its Affec- 


tions, they are again at a Plunge to find 


out Affections different from Being, 
(which ſeems to comprehend every 
thing) for if the Affection and Sub- 


jet are the fame, their Demonſtrations 


are identical, and prove nothing. But 
theſe are dry Conſiderations. | 


Wu Ar Avifotk has done upon this 


Subje&, is much ſhort of a perfect Work, 


I 3 and 
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ſhould ſeem to be his laſt, which con- 


laſt Hand; and the two laſt are fo fo- 
the Place they ſtand in, that ſome have 


and neither knows where to fix, nor 


clearer than he thinks. And therefore 
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and is rather an Eſſay, than a compleat 
Treatiſe ; for though he has left fourteen 
Books upon the Subject, yet they are 
looſe and indigeſted, which is not uſual 
with Ariſtotle, where he has given his 


reign to his Deſign, and ſo unſuitable to 


thought fit either to ſtrike them out of 
his Works, or to place them. in a new 
Order : And indeed his twelfth Book 


cludes with his Notion of GOD and 
ſpiritual. Beings ; though none of his 
Books are Divine enough, to give a true 
Account of Natural Theology. It is 
plain, he wants Light in theſe Matters, 


what to determine ; which. is one Rea- 


ſon of the Obſcurity of his Books of 
Metaphyſicks, for no Man can write 


his. Commentators have often tugg'd in 
vain, in labouring to make out a Mean- 
ing, where poſſibly the Author himſelf 
was, at a loſs. If any Man could have 
underſtood him, Avicen had the belt 

Plea, 
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Plea, who was as ſubtle a Philoſopher, 
and ſtudied hit as much as perhaps any 


Man ever did; and yet after he had read 
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his Metaphyſicks forty Times over, and 


had them all by . (which I will 


ventute to fay, is more than ever any 


Man will do again) he was forced to lay 


them afide as unintelligible (%. In one ). .. 


thing 1 muſt do him Right, that whereas 
he has been repreſented as too poſitive 


and dogmatical in his Opinions, it is the 
Fault of his Followers, not his: He be- 


N theſe Books in a very different Man- 
t: His third Book (for the two firſt 
8 chiefly Prefatory) is taken up with 


Doubts, and the Title of the firſt Chap- 


ter is, The Uſe of Doubting ; to do which 
well, he makes one Matk of a Philoſo- 
pher, and gives this Reaſon, becauſe un- 
leſs a Man knows how to find out and 
ſtate a Difficulty, it is impoſſible to ſolve 


* Arvicen, 
P. 3. 


it; as a Man muſt ſee the Folds and 


Windings of a Knot, before he can un- 
tie it. So that the Art of Doubting is no 
new Invention, having been known to 


Ariſtotle, as well as the Moderns, with 


= Difference only, that he does it more 
14 modeſtly, 


I20 


is it we muſt doubt of? Even of the 


(t) Cart. 
Princip. 
p. 2 Me. 
ditat. 1. 


tion the Truth of his own Being ? Such 


are not philoſophiſing at this Time of 
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modeſtly, and is not ſo ſceptical, as tho 
wn mighty Ne to this Tue 


An p becauſe we are come thus far, 
let us conſider this new Method of 
Knowledge by Doubting, upon which 
our modern Metaphyſicks turn ſo much, 
and of which our new Philoſophers talk 
ſo loudly. For my Part I can ſee no 
great Uſe either of their Doubting, or 
of the Knowledge it leads to. For what 


moſt certain Truth in . Nature, of the 
Verity of our own Bodies, as whether 
we have Hands, Arms and Legs (c). 
And what is the firſt Knowledg: that 
reſults from this Doubting ? That ſince 
J doubt, I am; for that which doubts, 
muſt itſelf neceſſarily have a Being. 
Now allowing all this, I do not think 
we are much the wiſer : For had ever 
any Man real Doubts of theſe Matters ? 
Or did ever any Man in his Wits queſ- 


Doubts and ſuch Proofs are only fitted 
for melancholy Perſons, and I hope, we 


Day 
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Day to yield Conviction to ſuch Men. 
Evident Truths: and firſt Principles, may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed ; and indeed they 
muſt be ſuppoſed, for they are not capa» 
ble of Proof, there being nothing clearer 
by which they may. — — 
a Man to offer a Proof in ſuch Matters, 


may make a pompous Shew, but it is 
no real Advancement. of * 
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The old Way of proceeding upon allowed 


Principles ſeems to me more rational 
than this Method of queſtioning every 
thing, till we have unſettled the firſt 
Grounds and Foundations of Truth: 


And however uſeful Doubting may be 


in Philoſophical Inquiries, it ought al- 
ways to ſuppoſe a Ground, for a ground- 
leſs Doubt is ſo far irrational. 


Ar r ER our Philoſopher has done with 
Doubting, and has proved to us our own 
Exiſtence, he brings us at laſt to the Be- 


ing of a GOD (u), in which a great .) . 


Part of his Metap 
am ſo unwilling to weaken any Proof to 
that Purpoſe, that I ſhall paſs it over: 
Only thus much may be inoffenſively 

faid, 


hyſicks is ſpent ; and I ** 3 
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ſaid, that his Proof from the Ita, is 


the abſtraſeſt and the leaſt concluſive 


in the objective Perfection or Reality 


Argument that has been brought; fot 
though conſtant and univerſal Agreement 


in the Notion of a GOD, may be a 


good Argument to prove his Exiſtence, 
and farniliar enough to the weakeſt Ca- 
pacities, yet this Idea, as managed by 
our Author, is neithet clear fiot the moſt 
conclufive : For what is thete of either, 
of 
this Idea, being greater than the formal 
Perfection or Reality in the Mind, and 
therefore that this Ida catmot proceed 
from thence, but muſt have ſotfte ſupe- 
rior Cauſe to produce it ? When after 
all, this objective Reality is nothing 
more than an Operation of the Mind, ot 
rather a Mode of its Operation, which 
is ſuch a Reality, as one would imagine, 


the Mind alone might be able to give 


it. 


Bur this Philoſopher's Metaphyſicks 
are only Meditations, a compleat Trea- 


tiſe was to be given us by his Followers ; 


amongſt whom M. Poiret, I know not 
158 how, 


how, has obtained a Name : He has re- 
fin'd upon his Maſter, and is fo full of 
Thinking, that he has made 
to be the Subſtance of the Mind (x), N 
in purſuance of this, the Effence ce of pede. 
to be likewiſe Cogitation; which 
other odd Opinions, will hardly 
him to confidering Men. I 
always looked upon M. Poiret as a Fa- 
natick in Philoſophy, and have been con- 
firmed in my Opinion, by what has 
happened fince; for as Fanaticiſm has 


no Bounds, he has ſince (if he be the 
| expreſſed it in his Divinity, 


Opinions of a filly Woman, of whoſe In- 
ſpiration be is as well afſured, as of the 

Being of @ God (y) ; an Expreſſion which % A 
nothing but Enthuſiaſm can excuſe from Du. Me. 
Blaphemy. And therefore 1 have thßBe 
more wondered to ſee a Compariſon 

formed betwixt Plato and M. Poirot, 
which I could have wiſh'd had been let 

alone. ; | 


L MusT rank Mallebranche in the ſame 
Order, whoſe Recherche has . furniſhed 
out 


jew LI AI Ie. 8 f 


* 
3 
. 
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out ſuch refin d and abſtracted Meta- 
phyſicks, as if they were deſigned for 


Comprehenſors; he has exalted 1deas to 


their utmoſt Height ; and becauſe they 
bore not with them Certainty enough, 


| whilſt they were barely Operations of 


the Mind, or Repreſentations from ex- 
ternal Objects, he has placed them in a 
Subject that cannot err; to wit, in the 


Wiſdom of GOD himſelf ; whom hay- 
ing ſuppoſed to be the Place of Spirits, 


as Space is of Bodies, and that there is 


Rech. 
Par 
6. 2 


over reputable : To which Purpoſe it is 


an intimate Union betwixt GOD and 


the Soul of Man, by attending to him, 
who is always preſential to our Minds, 
we are to ſee all things in this Ideal or 
intelligible World (2). Now, tho' there 
can be no Doubt, but GOD can lead us 
into all Truth, by diſplaying himſelf to 
us, and perhaps may deal thus with us 
when we are in Heaven ; yet this way 


ſeems too ſupernatural whilſt on Earth, 


and too clear for frail and weak Men, 
who are not yet to know by Viſion; 
and it is withal fo like the inward Light 
of a new Set of Men, as not to make it 


very 
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very remarkable, that Mallebranche's. 
Opinion having been eſpouſed of late, 
by an ingenious Perſon of our own, with 
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all the Advantages of Beauty of Style, 


and Perſpi ity of Expreſſion; yet the 
Men of new Light have taken ſuch hold 
of it, as ta make it neceſſary for him to 
write an Apology to diſengage himſelf 
from the Qyakers, who would needs: 
have it thought they had gained a Pro- 


ſelyte (a): Wherein, though he has di- (a) Cad. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf from theſe People, „8 


yet thus much he owns, That i the 
Quakers underſtood their own Notion, and 
knew how to explain it, and into what 
Principles to reſokve it, it would not very 
much differ from his. In another Thing 
there is too great an Agreement, that 
theſe Men of Thought have' too low a 
Value for Human Learning, either as it 
lies in our common Books, or in the 
Book of Nature, in reſpect of that Light 


which diſplays itſelf from the Ideal 


World, by attending to which with pure 
and defecate Minds, they ſuppoſe Know- 
ledge to be moſt eaſily had. Experience 
and Deductions have been formerly 

3 eſteemed 


Lif. 
3- 
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eſteemed uſeful, but in this compendious 
Way to Knowledge, provided we make 
our Approaches, with our Souls p 
and with due Preparation of Mind, there 
needs little more than Application and 
Attention. Indeed Prayer has been made 
another Condition, which though it be 

proper and of good Uſe upon all Occa- 
ſions, yet it is not ſo pertinent here, 
where we ſpeak only of natural Means. 
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CHAP. X 


07 Nr. l ' 


SCARCE ever met with any Hiſto- 


rian who does not write true Hiſto- | | 


ry, if you will take an Account of © 
him from his Preface, and not be tao 
nice in examining his Book : The firſt 
Pages are uſually filled with the Care 
and Integrity of the Author, which, poſ- 
ſibly, are to be found no where elle, 
| Thoſe who have taken moſt Care, have 
been charged with ſome Negligence ; 
and all of , have been fo far faulty, 
as to extort a Confeſſion from One of 
their Number, wherein he fairly owns, 


do 


That there is none of the Hiſtorians that. 
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(5) Vepiſe. do not lye in ſome Things ( b J. He 
. names ſome of the moſt unexception- 
Nenines able, and pretends to be able to make 
—_ good his Charge by unconteſtable A'rools. 
nn. ſhort Vie wp. 


e T's w E have little conſiderable remaining 
ans” profane Ancient Story, except what 
we have left us by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans: For as to the Chaldean Hiſtory 
of Beroſus, and the Egyptian. of Mane- 
tho, they both writ fince Herodotus, and 
we have only ſome Fragments of them 
left, preſerved by YFoſephus, Eufebius, &c 
And the Books that go under theſe great 
Names, are the impudent Forgeries of 
Anmus of Viterbo. And as to Sanconia- 
_ thon, who has given us the Phenicion 
Hiſtory, though he pretends to be much 
more ancient, yet his great Antiquity 
has been queſtioned by Scaliger, and his 
very Being by Mr. Dodwell : So that 
thoſe we are to depend on e 
end Romans. 


Tur Opel. as they Ne not been 
noted for their Veracity in any * 
— 2 3 Q 


FEE Dek l.. 


ſo their Truth and Integrity in this Par- 
ticular has been always ſo queſtionable⸗ 


that Gracia Mendax has been ſtigmatiz d 
in Hiſtory : We have no tolerable Ac- 


count from them before the Olympiads 3 


the Times before theſe were the mythick 


Ages, and are Fable; and when the hi- 
ſtorical Age commenceth, our Accounts 
of Things are not much better: For they 


having not originally had any publick An- 


nals, or Regiſters of Things; and a- 
mongſt their ancient Authors, the Poets 


having had the firſt Rank, we may eaſily 


imagine what fort of Accounts are to 
be expected from thoſe Men, who were 
either to follow uncertain Reports and 
Traditions, or what is much worſe, to 
copy the Poets. Accordingly, their firſt 
Accounts were very looſe, and rather 
Poems than Hiſtories, which they have 
been charged with by the Romans pret- 
ty freely ; and Nuinctilian is fo far from 
ſoftning the Matter, that he com pares 
the Liberty they took to a poetick Li- 
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cence (c). But no Man has expoſed (c) * 


them ſo much as Feſephus (d) has done. 5 . 
He tells them, Their Accounts of Things | * 


K are 
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are all novel; that they have. np publick 
and authentick Annals, 2 any Author more 
ancient than Homer, and thoſe they have, 
da differ from one another : "That Hella- 
nicus differs from Acyfilaus z That Acu- 
diane corredts Helod n Hellanicus 
Ephorus : Ee again it correffed by Ti- 
mæus, as Timæus is by athers,. and He- 
rodotus by. all: And yet this is that He- 
rodetus, who has been ſtil'd the. Father 
of Hiſtory ; though he might with equal 


Right be named the Parent of Fable. 


I know. what Apologies hays been. made 


for him, eſpecially from, late Voyages and 


Diſcoveries: But it is enough | to. ſay, he 
cannot be defended; 3 pd that thoſe few 
Inſtances, which — — * do 
rather ſhew the Wit of his Apologiſts, 
than ſignify much towards the redeem- 


ing the Credit of their Author: His 


Miſtakes are too numerous and too grols 
to be accounted for, from ſome acci- 
dental Agreement with modern Diſco- 
veries. | Sn: 


Ir muſt be mak d, ſome of * fol- 


lowing Hiſtorians have writ more cauti- 
oully ; 


1b LrainNniNG. 
buſly ; and in this the Children have ex- 
ceeded their Father, particularly Thury= 


dides, who has been noted for his Accu- 
racy and Care: But not to inſiſt upon 
J 2 Authority, who has not ex- 

him from the common Cenfure, 
a great Part of his Hiſtory is taken up 


which had never any Exiſtence, except 
in the Imagination of his own Brain ; 
and the reft pron gen. 
Extent, both as to Time and Place, to 

be of any confiderable Importance in 
the Account of ancient - Times, of the 
Darkneſs whereof he himſelf complains in 
the Entrance of his Book. He who has 
done moſt, and whoſe Accounts ire moſt 
extenſive, is Diodorus Siculus, taking his 
Riſe from the Original of Things, and 
deſcribing the World in its full Latitude 
and Extent ; and let any one excuſe him 
from Fable, and the Cauſe is yielded, 
His firſt five Books are almoft a continual 
Fable, deſcribing more Ages than the 
World has had Duration, and ſuch Na- 
tions as have had no Being. Tucian's 
true Hiſtory has ſcarce any thing more 


K 2 incre- 
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with large Speeches and Harangues, 
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incredible, than what may be met with 
in that Author. The beſt thing that 
can be urg'd in his Excuſe is, that he 
owns and confeſſeth the. Charge that is 
brought againſt him; entitling his firſt 
Buoks, Mythick Hiftory, which, in plain 
Engh/h, is fabulous: But this Argument 
has been largely proſecuted by a learned 


(e) Orig r Pen (e). \ 


Wert, but however fabulous the 
| Gracians may have been, there may be 
more Certainty in Roman Story : It is 
poſſible there may, and yet not near ſo 
much as might be deſired. The moſt 
compleat and only general Hiſtory we 
have among them is Livy, whoſe Genius 

has been thought to equal the Majeſty 
of the People he. deſcribes. To paſs by 

| his Patavinity, which has been under- 
ſtood by ſome, of Partiality to his Coun- 
try, and his long Orations that are pure 
Fiction, and monſtrous Prodigies, which 
are ſuch Vanities as only ſerve to amuſe 

the weaker Sort of People : His Accounts 
of remote Times are dim and blind; and, 
for want of ſufficient Vouchers, are juſtly 
= queſtion- 
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queſtionable. He himſelf deſcribes the 

firſt Times, to the Foundation of Rome, 

as a poetical Period, rather than ground- 

ed upon undoubted Monuments (7) ; (/) £.1. 
and after the building of the City, he? 
complains, that the Uſe of Letters had 

been very rare, and conſequently little 

could be confign'd to Writing ; that there- 

fore the Memory of Things was his beſt 
Guide, at leaſt ſo far as to the burning 

of Rome, when moſt of their publick Mo- 
numents did periſh with their City (g): (g) L. s. 
Which could they have been preſerved, * * 
yet they were ſo jegjune and naked, that 

they could hardly furniſh out Materials 

for a tolerable Hiſtory. 


Taz firſt Ground of the Roman Story, 
is the coming of AÆneas into Italy ; with 
this Livy begins his Book, and uſhers it 
in with tolerable Aſſurance ; and if any 
thing could be known among them, it 
muſt have been their own Original ; and 
yet this is ſo far from being allowed, that 
Strabo () plainly ſhews, AEneas never (415.13, 
ſtirred out of Troy; and if Homer's Au- 

K 3 thority 
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thority be of any Weight, it is plain, he 
| did not only die there, but his Poſterity 
(i) Ziad, were to reign there in ſucceeding Ages (i). 
20 1.396. And that he never ſet Foot in Tay, has 
been made pretty evident, in a late Diſ- 
(4) Bochart ſertation to that Purpoſe (4). And yet 
Ef. mn notwithſtanding what can be ſaid againſt 
han it, this was ſo received a Truth at Rome, 
8 that the ancient Families derived from 
| Venus and Æneat; and upon this Reaſon 
the People of Troy had Privileges and 
Immunities granted them by the Romans, 
eſpecially by Jubus Cæſgar, who derived 
from them: But this was an Effect of 
Partiality to their Country, and of Va- 
nity, in being thought deſcended from 
Gods and Heroes; wherein, with like 
Reaſon, they have been ſince imitated by 
other Nations. 


Tur Truth of it is, this Partiality to 
their Nation does ſhew itſelf in all their 
Hiſtorians: They repreſent themſelves not 
only as the muſt valiant People, but like- 
wiſe as the moſt Juſt and Faithful in 
all their Wars and Alliances; and having 
had the Advantage of writing their own 

O =" try, 
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Story; they ruſt have been believed in 


all they ſay, had there not been ſome 
Way left 51 diſcovering the contrary. 
Themſelves diſcover the Opinion their 
Enemies had of them. Galgacus, our 


— Countryman, is introduced deſcrib- 


g them as Pyrates and publick Rob- 
— Men of inſatiable Avarice and un- 
bounded Ambition, and upon theſe Mo- 
tives, as Diſturbers of the Peace of Man- 


kind : And though, no doubt, that noble 
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Speech of his in Tacitus was made for 


hitn; yet the Hiſtorian had not obſerved 
a due Decorum, had he not made ' him 
the Senſe their Enemies had of the 
Roman People. And though Polybius does 
ſometimes cenſure the Roman Juſtice, yet 
he no where diſcovers ſo much Truth, 
as by what he tells us of Fabius and 
Phils It ſeems theſe two had writ 
the Punict War, the one a Roman, the 
other a Carthaginian ; the one blames the 
Carthaginians almoſt in every thing, and 
the other the Romans: It is poflible they 
might both be blameable ; but I know 
no Reaſon why we ate not to give as 
much Credit to the Cartbaginian, as we 
K 4 are 
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FEM are to the Roman. Had ſuch Hiſtorians as 
Philinus been yet | preſerved, we might 
then have known all the Roman Faults, 
as we now read little beſides their Vir- 
tues; though we haye the leſs Need of 
them to this Purpoſe, the Chriſtian Apo- 
(1) V.Min. logiſts (/) having left ſuch: an Account 
Las. of their Juſtice and publick Virtues, as 
bf. is very inconſiſtent with their own Hiſto- 
ries. And indeed we have one ſure Way 
of detecting their Inſincerity, by compar- 
ing them with ſacred Story. What mon- 
ſtrous Abſurdities have Juſtin and Tacitus 
related of the Jews, where they might 
have had Opportunities of being better in- 
formed? And we are not to think, that they 
have been more inquiſitive in knowing, or 
perhaps much more favourable in de- 
ſcribing other Nations: So that upon the 
Whole, the Romans in this Matter have 

not much outdone their Neighbours. 


I Au not ignorant what mighty Ex- 

(m) Ce. pectations were conceived of one Man (m), 
* 4 mean Cicero, and how forward Men 
have 8 in imagining, that nothing 

* could 
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could have been wanting in this Kind, 
had he undertaken the Work he once 
intended. For my Part, I ſcarce wiſh 
he had, and cannot but think he would co 
have been as partial, and under as power- 
ful Prejudices as any of the reſt: For 
how do you think he had cut out and 
contrived his Work ? He had defigned a 
Hiſtory from the Foundation of Rome to 
his Time; and in order to that, deſigned 
to begin at his own - Conſulate, and write 
backward to Romulus (n): A very pre- () 7. Di- 
poſterous and unaccountable Method, did , 
not the Reaſon appear: The good Man 45 
was full of himſelf, and was impatient 
come at his own Praiſes ; Catiline, 
no doubt, was in his Head, and after 
he had preſſed his Friends to write that 
War, and could not prevail with them 
to undertake it, he is reſolved to do it 
himſelf : And whether in the Conduct 
of the Work, Ciceros Character would 
not have been too large, and Catiline's 
too foul, I leave to every Man to judge : 
Would not Catiline have been painted 
out in the ſame Dreſs as he now ſtands 
in the four Orations? And had our Ora- 
3 | _ 
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— tor's Hiſtory come down as low 48 4þ- 
thony, ſhould we not have had tov much 
of the Philippicts, to be reconcileable to 
Truth ? Cicero requires 78 much of Ora- 
(o) De O. tory, as an Ingredient in ah Hiſtorian (o), 
i and ſo much Partidlity in his own Hiſto- 
s. flan, as to confirm the Suſpicion beyond 
a Doubt. 


Ix I ſhould deſeend to modern Times, 
I ſnhould have a large Field before me; 
but the Path is fo trodden, that every 
Man's own Reading Will furniſh him 
with Obſervations: If there ſhould be any 
Man, who has made none of this Kind, 
he needs only peruſe the Enghſh and 
French Hiſtotians ; and by comparing them 
together, he will find Matter of Diver- 
fion and Admitation at the ſatne Time- 
How differently do they deſcribe the ſame 
Action? How manifeſtly in favour of a 
Patty? How often do the French glory 
in a Victory, which with the Engliſb is 
eſteemed an Overthtow? And again, 
How do the Engliſb ſometimes proclaim 
Victory, where their Enemies think they 
have given them a Defeat? How do 

Mp 1 
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they both triumph, where perhaps nei- 


ther of them have Reaſon to glory? 


Or if the Advantage be too undeniable 
on our Side to be conteſted, as at Agi#= 
court and Creſſey, how do our Enemies ſeek 


to lefſen it? How do they pallidte every 
thing, and charge Heaven, or ctoſs Ace- 


cidents, or mad Deſpalr, with the För- 


tune of the Day? How do they tufn e- 
very Stone, and labour to have the Sue 
ceſs and Honour fall any where, rathet 
than on the Enghi/ſb? Whereas on the 
other Side, how do the Engliſh arrogats 
all to themſelves, and theit 6Wn Courage, 
and ſcarce allow any Share to Fortune 
or Deſpair, or lucky Accidetits ? You have 
Fabius and Philinus, only 
tion in the French and Exgliſßb. What a 
Reproach to Truth was it that a Duke 
of Orleans, one of the fit} Perſons in 
France; ſhould be faid to be openly ex- 
ecuted for Treaſon at Paris, as was te- 
ed in twenty Hiſtoties, whilſt the 

e was living, and could contradict 
the Report, who afterwards died in Peace, 
to the Shame and Ignominy of all his 
Hiſto- 


altering the Na- 
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Hiſtorians (p) ? Or who could imagine, 
that it ſhould be thought an univerſal 
Cuſtom | amongſt the Engh/h, that upon 
an Invitation' to a Friend's Houſe, the 
Perſon invited, ſhould in Compliment, lie 
with. his Neighbour's Wife? And yet 
this, however barbarous it may ſeem, has 
4% Chet. been related by an European Hiſtorian (), 
und. 1.2. a Chriſtian, and one that lived almoſt to 
tte laſt Century. Would not a Man have 

ſuſpected he had lived two Thouſand 
Years ago,. or in ſome remote Corner of 
the World, where the Engh/þ had been 
reckoned amongſt barbarous People ? 
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Hj. cap. 4. 


THzesE are domeſtick Inſtances, If 
we look Abroad, upon the Diſcovery of 
the Wiſt-Indies, what ſtrange Relations 
have we had from thence? We have 
been told there of a Nation of Amazons, 
of Giants of a prodigious Stature; the 
People of ſuch monſtrous Shape and 
truculent Aſpect, as if they were of an- 
other Species; and as many Caniball, 

as might eat up an ordinary Coun- 
4 try 
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ty (9. . Whereas, upon further Inquiry, (-) — 
we meet with no Amazons, unleſs — 
Hair and want of Beards will metamor- ry 
phize Men into Women, and the People y. 34, = 
are much of the ſame Size and Shape? 97: 
with the - reſt of Mankind: But the Spa- 
wards either ſaw them in a Fright, or 
were under the Vanity of reporting ſtrange 
Things; or being in love with the Gold 
of the Country, they were to repreſent 
the People as Monſters, that they might 
have a fairer Pretence to deſtroy them. 
And ſuch Inſtances may ſerve to illuſtrato 
ancient Hiſtory. , Doubtleſs, Herodotus and 
Dicderus were impoſed upon by ſuch falſe 
Relations, and 'had not the like = 
portunities with us of TY 
Miſtakes, 


I 8Ho0VLD be infinitely tedious, ſhould 
give a Hiſtory of incredible Things, 
and therefore I only touch upon - ſome 
few, and thoſe too Matters of Fact, which 
ought to be , moſt certain: Whereas, 
ſhould we launch out into Myſteries of 
State, and the Cabinets of Princes, which 
are 
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mould be fil} more in the Dark. Mat- 
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are the moſt inſtructive Part, and moſt 
the Bufineſs of an Hiſtorian, we 


ters of Fact are viſible Thinge, and fall 
under common Obſervation ; whereas po- 
titical Reaſons and Conſiderations are ab- 
ſeruſe and hidden, and only penetrated 
into by ſome few of clearer Capacity and 
deeper Reach, Every ordinary Capacity 
eun judge of Time by the Point or Hand, 
but the Spring and feeret Motions are 
only obſerved by Men of Skill, Theſe 
Men in the State are the Minifters, tho 
the Seeret be oſten hid, even from them; 
for the Reaſbns which Princes give are 
oſten only pretended, and rather what they 
would have others think of them, than 
the true Motives by which they are guided. 
Such Things are out of my Road, and 
therefore I diſmiſs them. 


obſerve further, that 
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however vicious our Hiſtories may be 
already, there has been one Way taken 


to make them more corrupt, by Secret 
Hhftories and Turkiſh. Spies, and _ 
. Boo 
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Books of the like Nature; which by an 
Appearance of Truth, and by mingling 
it with Falſchood, impoſe upon Men of 
ealy Belief; and are now grown ſo n+ 
merous, that it is a Matter of Diſeern 
ment to. diſtinguiſh betwixt 122 
genuine Pieces. To which I may add 
Varillus and Maimburgh, and other French 
Authors, who write with ſo romantick an 
Air, ay if they deſigned. rather pleaſant 
Books, than, true Hiſtory z and rather ta 
entertain, than inform their Reader ; wha 
Ig inſtead of Dreſs, and make 

roet, if they cannot find them. 


 Inavsz dong with this Head, and 


have kept cloſe to one Condition of Hiſtory, - 


the Conſideration, of its Truth z for ſhauld 
I take in all the. Conditions required by 
Volkus and Le Mayne, we ſhould. either 
have very little Hiſtory, or none at all. 
The Jeſuit Le Mpne, one of the laſk 
that has treated of this Subject, requires 
ſuch Conditions, and lays down ſuch Rules 
4. no Man, can follow; and is ſo yice 


6. 
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6) Dir. in his Examples, as to allow (s) only four 

Hiſtorians among the Romans, and not fo 

many among the Greeks, and all of them 

ſhort of Perfection. And as to the Mo- 

derns, he is yet more ſerupulous, in ad- 

mitting them into Account, only it had 

been ſtrange, had he not found two or 

three of his own Order, Meſſeus, Strada, 

and Mariana, whom he thinks fit to e- 

qual with Tacitus and Livy. He deſigns 

us a Hiſtory himſelf, and to that End 

has | chalk'd- out ſuch a Method as he 

means to purſue : But if we may judge 

of his Veracity, by his ally run- 

ning a Parallel betwixt Hiſtory and 

Poem; or of his Prejudices, by his Par- 

tiality to his Order, he is not like to out- 

do his Predeceſſors: And notwithſtanding 

his great Deſign, we may conclude this 

Chapter, as he does his Book, That 3 

compleat Hiſtory ſhall not appear, but in 

— Near that 1 the perpetual Motion, 
and the Philoſopher's Stone, 


In all this Chapter 1 have ſaid nothing 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from which, 
next 


ib L IAIANMI NM 6. 
r 
Aſſurance; and even | 

then oft dn Mes 
he Anne than in moſt other 
Sorts of Learning. 2 
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CHAP, XI. 


Of CyHrRonoLlosy. 


Oh lee and Geogra- 
phy have been looked upon as the 


two Eyes of Hiſtory : If theſe ſhine dim, 


our Hiſtory muſt be yet more obſcure ; 
without theſe it lies in Confuſion, is 
only a Heap of indigeſted Matter, flat 
and inſipid, and will neither profit nor de- 
light in Reading. It is Time and Place 
that give Life as well Beauty; and a naked 
Relation of Things, without Circum- 
ſtance, is very unaffecting Stuff: So that 
if theſe can be had, they will be an Ac- 
ceſſion of Beauty; in want of theſe, 


what 
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what Meaſure we have them, we muſt 
next inquire. 


AND here again I ſhall paſs by the 
fabulous Accounts of Times ; ſuch as 
the Chineſe, Egyptian, and Chaldæan 
may be juſtly thought to be : For tho' 
If. Vaſius has attempted the Chineſe An- 
tiquity, and the Egyptian Dynaſties have 
been endeavoured to be reconciled by our 
learned Countryman Sir John Marſham ; 
yet there are ſo many Things to be ſup- 
poſed in their Accounts, and ſo little 
Poſſibility of Proof at ſo immenſe a 
Diſtance, that the Syſtems which they 
raiſe are perfectly precarious ; and what- 
ever the Aim of thoſe Authors was, I 
doubt neither of their Books have done 
Service to Religion. They ſeem to me 
like an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy ; which 
being granted, our Philoſophers wall 
argue plauſibly upon it, and make a 
ſhift to reconcile all Difficulties that ſhall 
be brought, though the Ground they go 
upon be Fi icon and enchanted: So 
theſe Men will ſhift off Objections Pretty 
plauſibly, and lay Things together in 

L 2 ſpecious 
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(a) Chron. 
Camp. p. 


14. 139. 


their Vears, and ſuch Variety in their 


impoſſible they ſhould make right Com- 


build upon be laid in 1 the Air. 


Race, know nothing of their own Ori- 


ſo ancient as their Hiſtory, This has 


cially in the Technical Part of it. There 
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ſpecious Order, tho the Foundation wy 


-T1s- true; our An of Greece 
are ſomewhat more clear and certain, 
but then they are ſuch as are too recent : 
If you trace them up to their remote 


Antiquities, the Græcians are as obſcure 
as the reſt of the World: The Athe- 
nians, the moſt knowing People of that 


ginal: According to themſelves they 
were auroyIFoves, and either ſprung from 
the Earth, or had no Original at all, 
When their Hiſtorical '-Age takes place, 
yet their Periods of Time are dark and 
confuſed, and their Chronology is not 


been obſerved by Sir J. Marſham (a), 
who ſhews, that the ancient Greeks were 
wholly unſkilful in Chronology, eſpe- 


was ſuch | Diverſity and Inequality in 


Periods and Cycles, as did neceſſarily 
Occaſion great Confuſion; and it was 


putations 
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putations of Times, where they had no 


ſure Rule to go by: This they had not; 


and accordingly their Year was ſo dif- 
ordered, and their recurrent Feaſts 


thereby ſo unſettled, that Ariftopbenes (b) (2 


pleaſantly tells us, That the Gods them- 392 
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ſelves did not know them; and intro- * 233 


duceth the Gods complaining of the 
Moon, that by. her uncertain Notice of 
theſe Good Times, they were diſap- 
pointed of their Entertainments, and 
often forced to return back hungry to 
Heaven. Meton was the firſt who ad- 
juſted theſe Differences, and reduced 
their Accounts to tolerable Regularity, 
by the Invention of that famous Period 
of nineteen Vears, for which he has de- 
ſerved the Honour to be recorded in 
Letters of Gold: Though his Period was 
not ſo accurate, as not to be 
Amendment, and therefore was after 
wards corrected by Calippus and Hip- 


parchus; ſo very unſteady have their 


Computations been. The  Arcadians may 


have been thought to have been before 


them in this, if you will take that Ac- 
count of their being before the Moon, 


L 3 aſlſigned 


capable of 
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affigned by ſome, by underſtanding it of 


their having had a Courſe of Lunar Years, 


before he Greeks had fixed their Peri- 
ods; unleſs Szaliger's Reaſon will be 


(% Prolep. | . 
2 L thought more probable (c). 


P. 3+ 


(4) can. 
ment. ad. 


Faft.p.15. 


5 N 0 * are the Roman Computations 

mote fegular: It has been looked upon 
as a Matter of Wonder, that the No- 
mans ſhould differ ſo much in their firſt 
and great Epocha, the Time of building 
their "City Ounpbrius (d) reckons upon 
ſeven different Opinions, moſt of them 
maintained by conſiderable Authorities, 
and is not a little amazed at the Diſ- 
agreement. T ſhould have wondered if 
it had been otherwiſe, conſidering either 
the Darkneſs of their ancient Hiſtory, 
or the Irregularity and Unequalneſs of 
their Computations. So little Regard had 
they to Order in Time, upon the Foun- 
aon of their City, that their firſt Years 
were neither regulated by the Courſe 
of Sun or Moon. Romulus inſtituted 
fach a Year as might be expected from 
4 warlike Prince, Dy an illiterate Peo- 
ple, conſiſting of ten Months, begin- 
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ning at March, and ending at Deren- 
ber (e) : And althoug 


h this Year was (. Bur- 
ſoon diſcovered to fall ſhort of the Na- 
tural Year and Courſe of the Sun; yet Ren. J. 3. 
it is probable, he had not _ or per- 

haps Concern enough to correct the 
Miſtake; and the Heck that 
were made, were done in an unſkilful 
or negligent Manner: 80 that the Tear 
of Confufion muſt have happened ſooner 
than it did, had he not been ſucceeded 
by a Prince, who had more Inclination 


for the Arts of Peace than War. Numa 
undertook the Calendar 'where Romulus 


had left it; and though I. do not think 
he had any Aſſiſtance from Pythagoras, 
as ſome have imagined (J), (which I (f) Blond. 
doubt will appear to be a Chronological 1 cap. a. 
Miſtake) yet he reduced the Year to bet- 
ter Order, than could be reaſonably 
hoped. for in fo dim an Age, by adding 
the two Months, which had been want- 
ing in Romuluss Account, and ordering 
ſuch-Intercalations to be made, as were 
neceffary to ſet right the irregular Days. 
But Whether it was that his Calendar 
was yet very N or that the 
8 L 4 High- 
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High-Prieſts (with whom the Power of 


Intercalation was lodged) were wanting 
in their Duty, or whether ſomewhat of 


both concurred to the Miſcarriage; this 


is certain, that before J. Cz/ar's Time, 
the Courſe of the Vear was ſo much 
diſordered, that the Months had run 
back into one another; their Winter 
was run into Autumn, and their Summer 
into Spring: And had not that wiſe 
Prince applied a Remedy, their Winter 


might have run into Summer. Theſe In- 


conveniencies being obſerved by Cæſar, 
put him upon a Reformation, which be 
attempted by his pontifical Power, and 


the Aſſiſtance of Sofigznes, a ſkilful Aſtro- 


nomer; and having run all the irregular 


Days into One Year, conſiſting of Fifteen 


Months according to Suetonius, or of 
Four Hundred ths Days, as Cen- 


forimes will have it; by One Year of 


Confufion he brought their Calendar 
again to Order, by ſuch a Regulation as 
is too well known to need to be ex- 
plained. However, his | Computations 


(notwithſtanding the Skill of the Under- 


nee} were not accurate enou gh, for in 
| tbh 
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leſs than One Thouſand Three Hundred 
Years: (from the Council of Nice, to 
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Gregory XIII.) the Calendar and the 


Heavens were found to be again at Diſ- 
cord, and to vary Ten Days in the 
Courſe of the Sun, and about Four Days 
in the Courſe of the Moon; which 
brought Things into ſuch Diſorder, as to 
occaſion another Year of Confuſion, un- 
en Pope, in the voor 1582. | 


— x tho this Pope $ Raformating) has 
bee thought ſo compleat, as to be ſtiled 
A Perpetual Calendar, and Medals have 
been ſtruck upon the Occaſion, to per- 
petuate the Memory of the Thing, yet 
he muſt be a bold Man that will under- 
take it ſhall be perpetual; or will ven- 
ture to maintain it to be ſo. exact, as 
not to admit of Improvement. This is 
well known, that it had not been long 
abroad, till it was cenſured, and its 
Failings diſcovered by Scaliger and Cal- 
uus, and wanted an Apology from 
Clavius, who had been one of the prin- 
cipal Perſons employ'd in the Deſign ; 
with ſo little -. Succeſs notwithſtandin g. 


1 that 
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that if we will believe Scaliger (g), it 
wants a ſecond Apology. And unleſs © 
the Motions of the Sun were perfectly 
regular and uniform, even to Minutes 
and Scruples, (which, according to the 
beſt Calculations, they are not) it is 
ſcarce poſſible they ſhould fall under an 
invariable Rule. However this be, un- 
leſs this Calendar were more generally 
received than it has yet' been, it is like 
to occaſion further Confuſion ; For 
whilſt it reaches little further than to 
thoſe Kingdoms under the Obedience of 
the Pope, and the Julian Account ob- 
tains in almoſt all the other Cbriſtian 
Parts of Europe, we are cutting out 
Work for future Criticks, who are like to 
find Employment enough ſome Hundred 
Years hence, in reconciling the Diffe- 
rences which ſhall ariſe from the Old 


and New Style. 


FROM this hiſtorical - Account of 
Times, I think we have a fair Speci- 
men of the Uncertainty of Chronology. 
Should we remove the Scene from Times 


to Men, they will further evince this 
a Truth: 


upon LEARNING 
Truth': The two 
ſort of Learning, were Scaliger and 
Petavins; the former of theſe has taken 
prodigious Pains upon the Subject, which 
appears in ſeveral of his Works, ſo more 
particularly in his great Work of the 
Emendation of Times, of which he had 
ſo good an Opinion, and was ſo much 
complimented by learned Men, upon 
his Divine and Immortal Work, that a 
Man would have imagined the Difficul- 
ties in the Accounts of Time had been 
pretty well cleared, and little left to be 
done further. His Divine Work had 


not been long abroad in the World, ere 


it was taken notice of by Petavius, who 
had ſpent as much Time in theſe Studies 
as Scaliger had; and is ſo far from al- 
lowing him thoſe mighty Praiſes, that 
he ſhews he had been almoſt under a 
continued Miſtake, A great Part of 
Petavius's Doctrine of Times, is ſpent 
in confuting Scaliger; ſcarce a Chapter 
in his Five-Firſt large Books, wherein 
Scaliger is not mentioned, and his many 
Errors and Hallucinations diſcovered ; 
in ſuch Manner, that his Work «might 
as 


great Men in this 
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as reaſonably be intitled, a Confutation 
of Scaliger, as a Doctrine of Times, He 
will ſcarce allow him to have done any 
thing well in Chronology; or. to have 
made any conſiderable Diſcovery, un- 
leſs it were in the Julian Period : And 
after he had granted him that Praiſe, as 
if he had done him too much Honour, 
he retracts that Commendation, and will 
not allow him to be the Inventor of that 
Period, but to have ſtole it from the 
breſcese in det ſeripei Greeks (b). And if 


eff, quod momentum aliguod ad rem 
allam habeat z guodgue repreheuſio- 


mem effugiat, prater particulan 


dum ExpliCaON w—— 
in eo caſligandas off now nbi Sca- 
Ager : Quod ſe Periods illins Inoen- 
torem, at methodi fate glorietar, 
banc enim d Greats trum 
Deer. Temp, l. g. e. t. 


that Invention had been 
allowed him, (which 
our learned Primate per- 
haps with more Reaſon 
does attribute to a Coun- 
tryman of our own, a 
Biſhop of Hereford) yet 
it being only a techni- 


cal thing, and common Meaſure for fixing 


and reducing other Periods unto, and itſelf 
no real Period in Time; tho' it be good Uſe 
as an Inſtrument to work with, yet it is no 
real Diſcovery in the Accounts of Time, 
which 
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which notwithſtanding this, remain in 
the ſame Obſcurity, only they may be 
ranged in better Order, under this com- 
mon Period, than they were in before: 
So that either Scaliger had diſcovered 
nothing, at leaſt nothing conſiderable; 
or he has been very unjuſtly cenſured 
by his Adverſary Petavius. In many 
Things, no doubt, they have been both 
of them miſtaken ; though both of them 
pretend to demonſtrate; and in many of 
their Calculations proceed with mathe- 
matical Aſſurance. „ 


WH a T has been done ſince, has been 


chiefly in the Hiſtorical Part of Chro- 


nology, (the Controverſy ſome Years 
ago, having run much in the Technical, 
the Reformation of the Roman Calendar 
having probably turned Mens Diſputes 
that way) wherein Father Pagi has ex- 
celled, and from one accidental Obſer- 
vation (to ſay nothing of his other Diſ- 
coveries) concerning the Quinguennalia, 
Decennalia, and other Roman Feaſts, 
has given much Light to the Roman 


Faſii, 
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Fuſti, and diſcovered the - Miſtakes of 
Scaliger, Petavius, Beronius, and moſt 
of the Hiſtorians and Chronologers, who 
have writ before his Time. How far 
his Obſervation will hold, Time muſt 
ſhew; he ſeems, to glory too much, 
where he compares it to the Diſcovery 
of the We/t-Indies by Columbus (i). 


Our late incomparable Biſhop of 


Cheſter, as he begun to write about the 


fame Time with Pagi, ſo he has done it 
with like Succeſs; and from ſome dark 
Hints, and particularly from his Obſer- 


_ vations upon Plotinuss Life to Porphyry, 


has given much Light to a very obſcure 
Part of Hiſtory, in his Cyprianic An- 
nals: Tho' 1 cannot altogether have the 
ſame Opinion of his Poſthumous Chro- 
nological Works : For behold the Power 
of Prejudice, even in good Men ! The 
Biſhop in this Work being to ſettle and 
adjuſt the Succeſſion of the Roman Bi- 
ſhops ; it happens that Eutychius's An- 
nals were of good Uſe to this Purpoſe, 
and very agreeable ro the Biſhop's Opi- 
| nion. 
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nion. Who this Eutychius was, is well 
known, one whom the Biſhop in his 
Vindication of Ignatiuss Epiſtles (, (4) Par.r. 
had repreſented as too modern Autho—- v 
rity to be much credited, living in the 
Tenth Century, and ignorant of the Af- 
fairs of his own Church,  trifling Aru 
bick Hiſtorian, without Judgment, and 
contradicting himſelf: And yet this 
ſame Eutycbius, when he favours the 
Biſhop's Opinion, tho' he knew little of 
his own Church, has good Authority in 
the Affairs of the Church of Rome, where 
he had Reaſon to be ignorant (/), and (/) Oper. 
the Biſhop is ſo poſſeſſed with him, that B 1.2 
he forſakes our Greek and Latin Au- “ 
thors, to follow his Footſteps ; although 
his Authority be really of no Value; and 
he has had that Right done him, to be 
contemned by moſt of thoſe who have 
taken notice of him; except Mr. Selden, 
who to gratify his Anger againſt the 
Biſhop, gave us a Part of this Author, 
and encouraged Dr. Pocock to publiſh the 
ret. 


Wr 


) Del Uſe of Medals ' (n) in Chronology, 


—— 


1 WI had Gem eee es Things 
of late from Medals and — 
Ez. Spanbeym, famous for his Book De 
Uſu Numiſmatum, ' has largely ſhewn the 


which Du Freſne, and Foy-vaillant 
have ſince illuſtrated by Example; the 
one in the Conſlantinopolitan Empe- 
rors, the other in the Hiſtory of the 
Seleucide, accommodated to Medals ; 
and a third has gone ſo far, as from 
a few obſcure Medals of Herod's Fa- 
mily, not only to call in queſtion the 
Authority, but by broad Intimations, 
to ſuſpect of Forgery, both YToſephus, 
and ſeveral others of our. beſt Authors. 
But beſides the Danger from a dim Le- 
gend or Inſcription, where the leaſt 
Stroke will alter the Senſe, or deter- 
mine the Number very differently; 
whoever conſiders, that Aunius of Vi- 
terbo could forge large Hiſtories, will 
ſurely not think it ſtrange, that we ſhould 
have Forgeries in Medals. It is too cer- 
tain, there have been ſuch, and the Thing 


is ſo noted, that ſome Medals are now as 
valuable, 
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valuable, for being exact Counterſeits, as 
others are for being truly Originals. And 
as to Inſcriptions, who knows not, that 
it was generally the way of Flattery to 
compliment Princes and great Men of 
all Sorts, with fulſome Elogies ; and that 
Domitian's Medals and Inſcriptions were 
called in after his Death, becauſe he had 
not deſerved ſuch Honours ? And though 
I do really think the preſent French King 
to be a wiſe and heroick Prince, yet I 
believe there are few who would be wil- 
ling to take his Hiſtory from Meneſtrier's 
Lewis IV. from Inſcriptions and Medals. 


„ Ca 6 
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STRANGER to Geography, that 
ſhould read the Voyages of Uly/es 

or Æneas, as they are deſcribed by the 
Poets, and ſhould obſerve the Time that 
is ſpent, the Removes that they make, 
and the Dangers they undergo, in being 
toſſed from Shore to Shore, would be apt 
to imagine, they had viſited moſt Parts 
of the habitable World; and yet it is 
plain, one of them ſcarce went any fur- 
ther than the AÆAgean Sea, and neither of 
them ever paſt the Mouth of the Straiti: 
It is much ſo with our ancient Geo- 
graphy, where. we have a great _ 
| an 


e 


1. L Z AR Ng 0 G: 
and little done. The Poets were wiſe, in 
ſtopping ſhort of the Straits; for had they 
launched out, and led their Heroes be- 
yond theſe Bounds, they muſt have been 
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in Danger of being loſt, all beyond BAV _- 
ing been Terra Incognita : Nor can this — — 


ſeem ſtrange in the Poets; the ancient 
Hiſtorians and Geographers knew little 
further, Herodotus (a) is loſt when he 
paſſeth the Straits; Pofidontus, and Ar- 


a) Herod, 


2. Strab. 


l 3. ad 


timedorus, and Strabo, make the Sun to ini. 


ſet there; and Ariflotle's Philoſophy will 
carry him little further, who will nceds 
have India to confine upon the Straits 
and Hercules's Pillars: And indeed it is 
ſo far true, that the Straits and India 
did border upon one another, as India 
ſeems to have been a common Name 
among the Ancients for Ignorance, for 
where they knew no further, they called 


it India; of which S/rabo tells us (%, ) 11, 


all the Geographers that have writ have“ 


given us nothing but Lies, I will not 
enter upon a Narrative of the Miſtakes 
of the' Ancients, and ſhew how they 


have confounded Places near Home, and 
M 2 jumbled 
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jumbled Sea and Land together; how 


ſome of them have miſtaken the Medi- 
- ferranean, and joined it with the Per/ian 


Sea: How the Northern Seas have been 


made to run into the Caſpian, that is 
really a Lake; and the Arabian has 
been made a Lake, that | is well known 


Thing 


to flow into the Ocean: He that has a 
Curioſity may meet with à plentiful 
Harveſt of ſuch Miſtakes in Strabo's 
Three Firſt Books, 


STRABO indeed has corrected ma- 
ny of theſe Miſtakes, and has delivered 
down to us with greater Accu- 
racy : But neither is he exact enough; 


he is too much an Hiſtorian to be a 


and Maps, 
titudes being Things 
without which it is ſcarce poſſible to fix 


good Geographer, and wanting Tables 
and the Longitudes and La- 
beyond his Skill, 


Places aright, he muſt needs err for 
Want of ſuch Helps to guide his Courſe : 
And the ſame may be ſaid of moſt of 


after his Time. 


the reſt of the Geographers, before or ſoon 


| THE 
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Tur Honour of reducing Geography 
to Art and Syſtem, was reſerved to Pro- 
kmy : who by adding, Mathematical Ad- 
vantages., to. the Hiſtorical Method, in 
which it had been treated of before, has 
deſcribed the World in a much more, in- 
telllgible Manner: He has delineated it 
under more certain Rules; and by, flx- 
ing the Bounds of Places from, Longl- 
= and Latitude, has both, diſcovered 
others Miſtakes, and has left wa 
tod of diſcovering his own, What the 
are I den. not ſay ; the moſt 1 
rable be ſeen in Agethidemon's 
Map of. * World, whlch is printed 
with Ptolemy's Works, and is the fir of 
its Kind now extant, A Man may ſee 
there with ſome | Pleaſure, what Idea the 
Ancients had of the World, after it Was 
thought to have been pretty plainly, diſ- 


covered by Ptolemy's Labours : No very, 
clear one you may be ſure: Among 


other Miſtakes, the Situation of Britain 


is quite miſtaken; Scandinauia, A .large 


Peninſula,.. is divided from the Conti- 
nent, and contradted into E poor narrow 
| r Illand: 


- "a & 1 * 4 a, . # A R 2 2 * 92 e 
r l TITTY CAE. 
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/ 
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Iſland : © Africa is deſcribed without 
Bounds, and no Paſſage allowed from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea; and 
it will not be wondered; if the Deſcription 
of India be remote from Truth. Leſſer 
Errors abound in him: How many of 
this kind have been detected by a late 

(i) Chet, Tkilful Geographer fi) only in one of 

Au, our Euripean Nations? And how many 

Pref. more might be ſhewn in tlie reſt ? And if 
he could be fo much deceived, as he is in 
the Deſcription of Cyprus, an Iſland near 
Alexandria, and almoſt at his own Door, 
it will not ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould 
be more out in his Accounts of Scandi- 
navia in Britain. It is © certainly no 
Commendation, that thie fore-cited Au- 
thor prefers Plinys Accounts to Pto- 
lemy's, "hs has not been very reputable 
for his Accuracy or Truth, and that 
Stralo (in the Hiſtorical Part) is preferred 
to them both. 


We have had a Geography of late, 
deducing all Things from the Phenician 


Antiquities, which has appeared | with 


Pomp enough to dazzle Men into an O- 
pinion 
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pinion” thereof, and thereby to obtain 
Credit and Reputation in the World, 
The Author is a conſiderable Perſon, 
and one, who in order to eſtabliſh his 
Phoenician Antiquities, the firſt Thing 
he complains of, is want of Monu- 
ments (4), and therefore flies to the 
Greeks to fetch them thence ; ſo that 
we are much in the ſame Place where 
we were. However, what are theſe 
Monuments which we meet with there ? 
By his own Confeflion only ſome looſe 
and broken Fragments, which ſeem to 
diſcover little more, - than in general, 
that the Phentcians made long Voyages, 
and viſited remote Countries; and what 
is that to us, if they have left us no 
Charts or Journals, which they have not 
done ? So that at laſt he uſually takes 
ſhelter in the Derivation of a Word or 
Place from a Phenician Root ; wherein, 
though he has been happy enough in his 
Conjectures, yet this Way is principally 
conjectural, and too precarious to build 
a Geography upon. If this be all, I will 
undertake Goropitus Becanus will go near 
to do as much for the Dutch; Pere Pez- 
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ron for the Celtique ; and almoſt every 
Country that pretends to an Original 
Language, and has a fanciful Man a- 
mongſt them, will do the like for their 
own Nation. I am unwilling to oppoſe 
this Author for the Sake of his Title 
which is Geographia Sacra, and ſhall 
readily grant, nay, it is what I contend 
for, that as far as it is Sacred, it is like- 
wiſe true; but where he leaves Moſes, he 


forſakes his Guide, and wanders as much as 


the Phenicians ever did. 


I Ave no Deſign to form a Com- 
pariſon betwixt the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, they are both alike to me; but 
the Advantage in this, is too viſible on 
the Side of the Moderns to be diſſem- 
bled: They have opened a Paſſage to a 
New World, unknown to the Ancients, 
and thoſe Parts of the Old, which have 
been thought uninhabitable, have been 
found to be inhabited; and their Torrid 
Zone to be temperate enough, by re- 
freſhing Showers, and conſtant Breezes 
and cold Nights, by the direct Setting 
of the Sun, and Interpoſition of the 

whole 


upon mm 
whole Body of the Earth. 
who have been the Subject of ſo — 
Controverſy, are to us Matter of Fact; 
and the Globe itſelf has been compaſſed 
with leſs Noiſe by Magellan and Drake, 
than the Phaenicians and Greeks could 
coaſt upon the Mediterrantun: However, 
leſt we ſhould ' ſwell too much upon our 
Diſcoveries, there is yet World enough 
left undetected o be a Check upon our 
Ambition. 
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I aM not * his Opinion 6515 who (1) Le 
thinks that almoſt one half of the ter- }/% ® 


ceſttial Globe is yet »undicovered/* but. 72. 


by modeſt Computation, I ſuppoſe we* 9 


may allot a fourth Part. That there is 
a vaſt Southern Continent, as yet ſcarce 
look d into, is now paſt Controverſy; 
though I much doubt, whether the further 
Diſcovery would turn to great Account 
for the Dutch, who pretend to have 
failed to the ſixty- fourth Degree of 


Southern Latitude, have obſerved Moun- 


tains covered with Snow ; and no farther 
South than the utmoſt Bounds of Ane 
rica, the Straits of Magellan are ſo froze 

| in 
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2 in April (m), that there is then no paſ- 
8h's ſing that way for Ice: So that much of 

3%” the Country muſt be cold and- barren, 
anſwerable to our Northern Climes on 

this Side. The Northern Parts of Ame- 

rica are yet undiſcovered, nor can it be 
determined, till its Bounds that way be 

laid open, whether it be a vaſt Iſland 

or a Continent. Africa, though it has 

been compaſſed round and round from 

the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, yet 

little more than its Coaſts are thoroughly 
known, except Egypt and Abaſſia: Its 
inland Parts have been either not ſuffi- 
ciently viewed, or imperfectly deſcribed, 
neither the Merchants Gain, nor the 
Miſſionaries Zeal having determined their 
Purſuits to ſuch rude and deſolate Coun- 
tries. And as to Afia, what a prodi- 
gious Compaſs are we . forced to fetch 
about, to come at the extreme Regions 
of that ' Quarter of the World, moſt of 
which might be ſaved, and a Voyage 
made with half the Charge and Time, 
could a Paſſage be diſcovered by the 
North, to Tartary and China? A Paſ- 


wad which has been often attempted, 
but 
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but always with Diſappointment, and 
ſometimes with the Loſs of the Adven- 
turers; and is like to continue a we plus 
ultra,” to their moſt daring Endeavours + 
Whether we confider the Dangers 

are expos'd to from rough Winds, in a 
Clime intenſely Cold; or from Moun- 
tains of Ice, which are the Rocks that 
are moſt feared in thoſe Seas; or the Dif- 
ficulties in making their Way in thick 
Miſts and Fogs ; or what may happen 
worſe, in Nights of fome Months con- 
tinuance, and no Moon either to direct 
their Courſe, or give them Licht. 
fy nothing of a vaſt Ridge of Moun- 
tains, which has been obſerved by our 
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late Miſſionaries (n) to Rretch itſelf forth 6. L. 


into the Tartarian Sea, the Cape where- , 
of has never yet been doubled, and ra L. 


bably never may: It being doubtful, 


whether 'theſe Mountains may aot weh | 


to the oppoſite Coaſt, and join America 
with che Han Continent : So that the 
Bounds of Afia on that Side, as well as 
the 
mee e cen our enn 


5 


Armenian Coaſt, have been 
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Tu EAR is 0 one « Thing wy very eg 
a ok „the fixing the true 


Longitude 1 and though ſeveral 
new Ways have been lately tried to re- 
dreſs». this Inconvenience, both from 
exact Pendulumt, and from Obſervations 
upon the Immerſions and Emerſions of 
Jupiters Satellites, yet they have not al- 
together proved effectual. For want of 
this, China has been placed in our Maps 

fe or ſix hundred French Leagues fur- 

E ther diſtant. than it really is (0), and an 
imaginary Country found out, to fill up 

the | vaſt intermediate Space; and Yoſjius, 
who delights) in Paradoxes, Who has 
-, magnified: Old Rome to above Seventy 
Miles in Compaſs, and. its. Inhabitants to 
-Fourteen Millions of People (p), has re- 
2, tgoved-(it yet farther off. And though the 
7. 168. Jeſuits of the Miſſion haye — 
to rectify this Miſtake, from the mathe- 
matical Obſervations... above-named, yet 
neither could Vgſius ſee into the Strength 
of ſuch Arguments, and I much que- 
Credit, had not a Miſſionary of the ſame 
us n Order 


9 ye Ken: 
5 28 
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Order (9) determined the Matter in 922 

more undeniable Way, by opening a Paſ- 
ſage from; Muſcovy - to China, and, by 
marking the ſeveral Stages, and ſhewing, 
from undoubted Relations, it was only 
a Journey of ſo many Days. And yet 
the Difficulty is greater at Sea, which is 
not capable of being ſo eaſily meaſured, 
ſcopes cannot be fo regularly made, a8 
they may upon firm Ground; and there 


it is the 2 . complain, — | 


are at a loſs. 


VOSSIUS has. aſſigned ſuch.: a Res- 
ſon (7) of the Variety in fixing the Lon- (7) Fer 
gitude of the Eaſtern Part of the World, ,. 169. 
as may be extended further, and be of 
excellent Uſe in Speculations of this Na-. 
ture. Upon the Diſcovery of the 2 OI 
Indies by the Spaniards, and a Pas.” FE 
opened by Sea near the ſame Time to the 
Eaſt by the Portugueſe, Alexander VI. 
by the Power which Popes have of diſ- 


poſing of Temporal nee 0p . 


World to- theſe two Nations; and 4 ri 3 
ing 


\ 
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Longitude, and the Pope's having not 


the Portugueſe went another; and fo 


viſion was made; but when the Parties 


betwixt themſelves. The great Conten- 


their Share in the Diviſion ; and Men of 
Skill being conſulted on both Sides, the 
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ing divided it into two Hemiſpheres, the 
Weſtern Hemifphere he allotted to the 
Spaniards, and the Eaſtern to the Por. 
'fugueſe ; a Diviſion which the Dutch 
and Engliſh have not thought themſelves 
obliged to ſubmit to. However, the Di- 


came to claim their reſpective Shares, a 
Queſtion preſently aroſe about fixing the 


been then infallible in Matters of Fact, 
eſpecially in ſuch as depend upon Ma- 
thematical Calculations, - the two Na- 
tions were left to end the Controverſy 


tion was about the Molucca Iſlands, 
which- the Spaniards claimed as theirs, 
and the Portugueſe pretended fell within 


Spaniſb Geographers went one Way, and 


far were the two Nations from coming 
to Agreement, that they differed almoſt 
forty Degrees in their Calculations, | 
which is a large Proportion of the whole 
Globe ; and yet ſo obſtinate were both 

in 
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in their Accounts, that Orders were 
given by publick Edicts, that the De- 
grees and Meridians ſhould be no other- 
wiſe fixed in their ſeveral Charts and 
Maps, than as they have been deter- 
mind by the two Nations. How much 
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the one Side was miſtaken, has been 


ſince better known; the Concluſion was, 
that whilſt the Longitude was determined, 
in fuch an unaccountable Manner, by 
publick Edits and abſolute Power, it 
occafioned ftrange Confuſion in our De- 
grees and Meridians, of which Vaſſius 
thinks we have not recovered fince. 


Bu T granting the Globe to have been 
nicely meaſured, has it withal been as 
accurately deſcribed ? I doubt not. How 
are our modern Geographers perplexed in 
making out the Situation of ancient Pla- 
ces? Babylon, once the moſt glorious 
City upon Earth, is almoſt as much 


hid (), as the obſcureſt Village ever („) Ln, 
was; nay, they often ſtumble, where / 492. 


they tread in known Paths. Ferrarius 
has given us a Geographical Dictionary, 
PF to be Univerſal, afterward fo 

much 
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much enlarged and corrected by Bau- 
drand, as to ſeem a new Work: They 
were both of them Men noted for their 
Skill in Geography; / | notwithſtanding 
which, their joint Work had bo ap 
| peared above twelve Months in the 
Wotld, till Monfieur Sannſam had diſco- 
2 Nowv. vered five hundred Faults (u) only un- 
2 8.7: der the fitſt letter . A Work of che 
þ. $10 ” like Nature has been ſince publiſhed in 
| Engliſh by two other extraordinary Per- 
ſons ;. and though no Sanſon has yet made 
his Obſervations upon it, yet I will un- 
dertake, with the little Skill I have in 
Geography, to ſhew greater Miſtakes 
under the Letter A. than any that occur 
in Ferrarius, or Baudrand, To name 
pu one, the Azores are there deſcribed 
as the, ſame with the Canary ande; 
which is an Error of worſe Conſequence, 
and more inexcuſable, becauſe the firſt 
Meridian is uſually placed in theſe 
. Iſlands; And yet they ſtand thus in the 
ö 
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Y Civit Law 
E hays int one great Proof 
of the Excellency of the Noman 


r 


Laws, from the Conſent of thoſe mm 


Nations, by whom they have been re- 
ceived z and that too, where there is no 
living Authority to enforce them, and 


they come recommended only by their 


own native Force. The Roman Laws 


have lived longer, and ſpread wider 


than their Arms ever did; and the 


Conqueſts of ' their Wiſdom have been 
greater than thoſe of their Power. Hows 
ever, there is only one perfect Law, a 


Character to which „ 
- N can 
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can have any Claim, and of which the 
| Reman Laws will be found upon Exami- 
| nation to fall much ſhort ; notwithſtand- 


ing de « Willow that they 


WA 8 T HE Twelve Tables. contain the firſt 
- Angie of) the Rowan Laws, and having 
been Abridgments of thoſe of Solon at 
Athens, and thoſe of the other Cities in 
 - Greece, renowned for Knowledge, added 
to the ancient Cuſtom of Rome ; if there 


be any Wiſdom in human Conſtitutions, 


of theſe Tables, chat Cicero 

> +. -- — 05 Pain of Ga, 

* that they were of, more, Uſe and Autho- 
ity, than all the 


: We have, only ome. 
Eg GIG 


3 


| wor Lnanwning' 1779 
not quote it without Exclamation'; and 

Qyinilian, who could give a" Colour to 
moſt things, and as a Raman was c- 
cerned to do it in this, yet where this Law 
comes in his Way, rather” ſecks to exxüſe 
it (2), than offer at its Defence: The 


beſt thing he ſays for it is, That it was © “ 
then e ued, and as ſucti we leave it 

with the reſt of that Sett, and paſs on to 
thoſe that are now in Force, the Imp 

rial or Jufinihneun Laws, and will ſce 

What Exceptions cam be malle to thoſt- 


Tu k'y are principally redutible to two 
Heads, the Pande@s and the Chde': Whete- 
of the firſt contains the Opinions of leurui- 
et Lawyers; the other the Detiees of 
Roman” Emperors. As to the Inflitutes, 
they uſually go along with the” Pandetfs, 
and are ' only a Compendium, or uſeful 
Introduction to young Beginners: And 
the Novels are a Supplement to the Chat. 
The Fudt are not of Roman Original, 
but Cuſtoms of a later Date, and "meaner 
Extruction. in weng 


Vie 


N 2 Tus 
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1 az Civilians, who pretend that if 
the Latin Tongue were loſt, it might be 
found. in the Book of Pandects, would 
take it ill to be thoug ht miſtaken in the 
Word Pande#, which although a Maſcu- 


„ line (a), is generally uſed by them in a 
"Lin. Feminine Signification : This is a light 


Error, only it is in the Threſhold. It 
will not be denied, the greateſt Part of 
the Pandefts were writ with Purity e- 
nough ; they have that from the Authors 
and the a they were writ in; and fo 
much is owned by thoſe Critics, who have 
been pretty ſevere upon the other Tomes 
of the Law, and therefore I ſhall make 


4 4. no Objection here; no more than I ſhall, 


that the Emperor, by whoſe Order they 


= were collected, is under no very advan- 


tageous Character for Learning; that 

which Suidas gives him being A, 
2 Man that did not underſtand his Al- 
phabet : For tho he were unlearned him- 
ſelf, he , might employ Men of Under- 
ſtanding ; and if Tribonian were ſuch, 
who was. the great Inſtrument in that 

Work, 
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Work, his Laws will have no leſs Autho- 
rity. upon that Account : But ſo it hap- 
pens, that Tribonian's Character is worſe 
than the Emperor's, not for his Under- 
ſtanding, but Integrity ; being repreſented 
by the ſame Author (3) as a corrupt Per- (5) Said. 
ſon, one that writ Laws, and took them © 774%" 
away, and proſtituted Juſtice for the fake 
of - Lucre ; one that complied with his 
Prince's Paſſions and Humours, and flat- 
tered him almoſt to Adoration. I know 
Suidass Authority is ſuſpected in both 
theſe Inſtances, and therefore I ſhould lay 
the leſs Weight upon it, did not Juſti- 
nian ſeem to countenance the Charge in 
his own Conſtitutions (c), where he aſ- () V. cu. 
ſumes ſuch Titles and Honours, as T; i-. 4 
bomtan is ſaid to have given him: How- CA 
ever, I charge nothing upon this Emperor, Pins -- - 
I only cite his Words, and leave others to non, 
judge of and reconcile them. _ 3 
| e 
Br whatever Tribonian's adi Qua- 
lifications were, I doubt we have too 
much Reaſon to blame his want” of Care ; 
and to ſuſpect the Conception of the Pan. 
N 3 defts, 
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dudls, as well as the ather Tomes of the 
Law, Was a haſty Work, and nat digeſted 
With that Acguracy, Which a Work of that 
vaſt Importance might juſtly require. For 


Law had been growing up above 1000 


read in ſome Years, much leſs compared 


_ ..*  lityy having been compoſed too haſtily, 
©." was. forced to undergo an Emendation, 
And to come forth in a ſecond Edition, 
And 'doubtleſs the Digeſt might likewiſe 
have been more corre; had it coſt more 
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whereas in his Time the Books of the 


Mears; and bad been fwoln to that Bulk, 
that they. were contained in 20090 Vo- 
limes, ſo many as could not eaſily be 


and digeſted,” and reconciled :. Tribonian, 
with his few Aſſiſtants, had overcome all 
theſe Difficulties in a ſhort Time, and in 
three Years had-; finiſhed the Digel and 
Inſtitutes, then added to the firſt Draught 
of the Code; which laſt, in all Probabi- 


Years, and had Tribonian's ſecond. Care. 
The Emperor himſelf ſeemed ſurpriſed 
with the Diſpatch; for as before it was 
undertaken, he ſtiles it an infinite Work, 
_ as none of —_ n Emperors had 


ventured 


pen Li AAN IN G. 
venttted to undertakte, 1 4— 
ſo after it was Hnlftzed, Within — 


of three Years, he plainly owns (d) he 228 


did bot imagite it cotif have beef e 
ed in ef thi Ten. Aeetrdiziy the 
Matks of Hafte liuve been obſerved in the 
Work: In ſoit Places tob ſfiort; and 
coftfequetitly obſcufe; in others fedun- 
dant, and the fithe Things repeated, only 
in different Wotds; br from different Au- 
ho: ren the almoſt” unabeſd- 
able in ſuch Vatiety of Opinions and An- 
ſwers; and ſbmetitiie inextricable Difficul- 
ties obtitr; by tniangling the Senſe, and 
curtaining Auffivrs : $btne things in that 
or tHe Coils ſeem not ſo tonfifterit- with 
the Canotis (e); and other Cafes" yet 
det have been cited (7) by 4 learned 27 C. 
Advocate. A gern Part of it is ſpent in,w& 


hat- (e) 2 


Cafes and ſubtiè Opinions; poffibſy of C 
greater Lear ming tha teal Advantage in g. c 41. 


the cotimon Uſts and Occaſions of Life; 
and al! theſe are left as much itidige ſted, 
in looſe and broken Sententes; fot in 
boch Method as is ſuitable to 4 regelaf 56. 
dy of Laus: Moft of which Particulars 

N 4 have 
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Hattoman, Valla, and others. 
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Non is the - Code leſs liable to Cen- 


ſure, for beſides that it wants much of 


the Purity and Learning which appear in 
the Pandefis, Triboman's Unſkilfulneſs 


or Inſincerity do more viſibly . diſplay 


themſelves here : For, whereas almoſt all 


the Books of the ancient Lawyers are 
| now. loſt, (the Blame whereof, if ſome 


Mens Suſpicions may be credited, will 
fall heavy on the Emperor, or Triboman) 
from whoſe Labours the Pandect, were 
collected; and therefore we are leſs able 
to judge of any unfair Dealing that has 


been ſhewn there. Many of the Empe- 


ror's Conſtitutions do yet remain, and 


have been preſerved in the Theodefian Code: 
From all which it is eaſy to determine, 
what ſort of Treatment the Imperial Con- 

ſtitutions have met with in Tribonan's 


New Compilation. Some of the Con- 
ſtitutions have been altered without Judg- 


ment, and others in ſuch a manner, as 
n no little Ignorance in che Com- 


piler 
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piler: In ſome the Words are ſtruck out, 

that determine the Senſe of the Law; 

and again Words added, that give it a 

new one: One Law is ſplit into T'wo, -and 

ſometimes Two are run into One: The 

Time and Date are often miſtaken, and 

ſometimes the Perſon ; the knowing both 

which does afford great Light to a Con- 

ſtitution; with other Miſtakes, which I 

ſhould not 'have ventured to have put 

down, had they not been ſhewn at large 

in a learned Preface, and more learned 

Prolegomena to the Theodefian Code : 

A Code of ſuch Uſe to this Day, that 

there is no- underſtanding nian's Law 

without it, and formerly of ſuch Autho- 

rity, that for ſeveral hundred Years after 

Tuftinian's Time, it did obtain (g) Bra Sali. 

ſome of the Weſtern Parts of Eurupe, 

when TJuſtinian's Law was in a manner 7525 

extinguiſhed and forgot, and muſt have 3.3% 

_ in danger of periſhing, at leaſt in 
principal Part of it, the Pande#s, had 

— not been preſerved in the Piſan or Fi- 

rentine Copy, from which all our other (4) 4. 


Copies (%) have been taken, and is now 2 N 


uſed 1. 4. 1, 
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ned as Law : 80 that by à "ſtrange Re. 
verſe of Things, Jima Law; which 
for ſo many Ages was loft or neglected, 
is in a manner antiquated: The Theods- 
Reign of Lorburius, when 8 
Law begun to revive; and now it ſeems 
| Yohtrran's Law is better than that, and 
Time, or Chance, or Opinion ſhall de- 
termine their Worth. It is plain, Jui. 
niams Law had not the ſame Eſteem at 
its Birth, as it has fince acquired by Age, 
fince it could go into Diſuſe fo early after 
its © „as to make it a Queſtion, 
6) Pai. Whether it obtained its Courſe (i) in Juſti- 
3 on Reign? Or if it obtained 
then, as doubtleſs it did, it kept its Ground 
a ſhort Time, till the Reigns of Baſlius 
and Lro, when Tuſtinian's Law was a- 
bridged and reformed by thoſe' Emperors, | 
as he had done by the Laws before his 
own Time: And thefe Emperors Laws 
obtained in the Eq (under the Title of 
the Bafileck Conflitutions) till the Diſſolu- 


W 
Code 


) 
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thority and Extent (4), they have not now (9 a W. 
the Force of Laws, either in France, Spains . . 
or Holland, (ſome of the moſt conſider» 171. 
able Nations in Europe) but have only 

the Force of good Reaſons or Authority, 
when alledged ; but the Cuſtoms and Sta- 
tutes of thoſe Places, are only Laws : 

And of this Opinion Mr. Selden 0 *. 
ſeems to be, el 
Nations. 


e the Qviakdeaten of the Pan- 
defts and Cade, if I ſhould take in all 
thoſe. large Volumes that have been writ 
upon them, I ſhould make no End. The 
firſt Attempts of this Kind were,” pretty 
modeſt, only by explaining the Text in 
wa Gloſſes, which was Accarfius's: Me- 
thod: 
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 thod : But he having not had the Aſſiſt- 
ances of human Learning, and particu- 

| larly of the Greek Tongue, the Want of 
theſe have betray d him to groſs and child- 

iſh Miſtakes: And it is a wretched Gloſs, 
where a Sentence of Greet occurs in the 
Text, Hæc Graica ſunt, que nec legi nec in- 

' relligt paſſunt: And yet his Authority is 
great in the Law, much greater than that of 
his Son; of whom it is ſaid he never made 


er i Glok ( 
Phiand. % 4 


bn , 

2 12 eee n te 3 Gloſ⸗- 

| des, and have ſwoln to a larger Bulk: 
In this Kind Bartalus is of great Name; 
wWhoſe Authority is as much valued in 
ſome Nations amongſt the modern Law- 
yers, as Papinian's was among the An- 
cients; who, as he was to be followed, 
where the Opinions of the Lawyers were 
(=) Duck. equally divided (n), ſo Bartolus's Opi- 
de uſu. 1 nions of late have been of like Force: 
le was confeſſedly an extraordinary Man; 
and might have done more Service in his 
Profeſſion, had he not lived under the 
| fame Infelicity of Times, and wanted the 
ſame 
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ſame Helps that Accurfius did, whereby 
he daſhed againſt the ſame. Rocks, It 
was from him we have had that noted 
and almoſt proverbial Saying, that has caſt 
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ſome Reproach upon the Law, (x). De () F. - 


verbebus non curat Juriſconſultus, an odd Fals, 
Expreſſion for an Interpreter of that 


Law; one Title whereof is, Of the Sig- 


nfication of Words : But this was a Title 
that he did not care to meddle with, and 
which his Enemies have charged him with 
not daring to explain. Notwithſtanding 


all his Faults, he ought not to have been 


treated ſo reproachfully by L. Yalla, and 
the Men of polite Letters: Fo however 
unpoliſhed he may be in his Style, or nice 
or obſcure in Expreſſions, . or however 
ignorant in Hiſtory or Roman Cuſtoms, 
it is certain, he is not that Gooſe and Aſs. 


that Valla (o) would make him; and that WY 
he has more Law, tho' the — may? 


have more W 


THE polite "Men of this Sett, TL 


gave the laſt Turn to the Law, were Al 
ciat, Cujacius, Budzus, and others.; They 


have 


wo 
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have indeed” reſtore the Law to its pri 
mitive Purity and Luſtre, and cloathed it 


in a more elegant Dreſs, and made that 


a pleaſant Study, which, in the” Hands of 


 Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and 


rugged: They have given it all the Ad- 

vantages of human Learning, and ran- 
ſacked all the Stores of Arts and Sciences 
to fetch thence Beauties to adorn it: But 


whilſt they have buſied thlemſelves in va- 


rious Learning, and attended to too many 


Things at once, they have been thought 


wanting in the one main Thing; and 
have had lefs Law; than many of thoſe 
vom they | cenſure” and deſpiſe. Ant. 
Anguſtinus, who ſhould have been named 


with tlie firſt of this Rank and Order, 


does in a manner confeſs the Charge, and 
owns, that Budzus, whilſt he had been 


too much diſtracted in attaining the 


Tongues, had made no great Progreſs in 
the Knowledge of the-Law. The moſt 
conſiderable Improvements that have been 


made by theſe Men, have been princi- 


pally upon one Title, about the Significa- 


ton of Words; in which, however they 
may 
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may.have excelled, , they have been reward- 
ed by, Bartelus's Followers, with no bet- 
ter. Character, than that of Grammarians- 
and Criticks. And indeed many. of. their 
Diſcoveries, are not very. remarkable, and: 
ſome of them trifling; a Catalogue of 
which. may be had in. Albariaus Gentalis's 
two laſk Dialogues, which, becaule. it; is 
too ſportful I forbear to mentiun. That 
wherein, they unconteſtedly excel, being 
the Signiſi cation of Words, will be al- 
E 
Things. a d 


On.z Thing ſhould. not AW ts o- 
mitted, that has occaſioned; no little Ob- 
ſecurity and: Confuſion, When the, Law, 
by the Bulk and Number of Books that. 
were writ, was grown too voluminous, 2 
Way, was taken up of contracting it into 
a nattowy Compaſs, by ſhort Notes and - 
Abbreviations: This Way was found. to 
be of ſuch Uſe, and ſo compendipus, that 
it prevailed much; but its Inconvenience 
was quickly diſcovered from the Ambigu- 
ity that fuch ſhort Notes were ſubject to, 


and 


1 
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and therefore they were forbid by a Con- 


(p) God. L. ſtitution ( of Juſtinian. However, the 
1. 7. 17. Miſchief was not ſo eaſily remedied as 


forbid, for it ſtill prevailed, and that al- 
moſt in Juſtinians own Time; and 


ſome of them have crept. into the Flo- 


þ <4 


mend. L. 1. 


= 


rentine Pandefts, which though ſo ancient 
as Fuſtinian, (as ſome have been of Opi- 
nion; but whom this very thing (9) 
does ſufficiently confute) yet muſt be 
granted to have been writ ſoon after : And 
at laſt they grew to that Height, and oc- 
caſioned ſuch Confuſion and Ambiguity, 
that ſeveral Treatiſes have been writ to 
explain them; a Collection of which, 


and a Specimen of the Notes may be had 


2 


22 
© 


in Putſchius. Even of late they have 
been found ſo troubleſome, that the Ta- 
lian entered them in his Prayer, amongſt 
the three Evils he petitioned to be deli- 
vered from, (he might have deprecated 
great Evils) and after, Du furia de Villani, 
and Da guazabuglio di Medici; Da gli 


& catera de notai, was the Third Peti- 
tion (7). W p, 


AND 


Au p here a gain, as in the Entrance 


n this Chatter I muſt profeſs. my 
Eſteem for the Roman Laws, which 1 


would by no means be thought to un- 
dervalue ; and all that I infer or pre- 
tend to prove, is this, That no human 
Laws are exempt from Faults ; ſince 
thoſe that have been looked . upon as 
moſt perfect in their Kind; have been 
found upon Inquiry to have ſo many. 
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-Havz no ' Deſign to bring Con- 
tempt upon the ancient CANnons, 
which were doubtleſs very well fitted for 
the Occaſions of the Church in its purer 
Ages ; having- been framed by Men of 
primitive Simplicity, in free and conciliar 
Debates, without any ambitious Regards, 
That which is juſtly complained of, is, 
that theſe Canons are too much neglected, 
and a new Sort of Diſcipline erected in the 
Church, eſtabliſhed upon different Foun- 
dations, and oft- times for different Ends 
with the former; which is ſo notorious, 
that it hag. given Occaſion to a Diſtinction 
ataongſt ſome Members of the Church of 
a Rome, 


=—y 


ion) LIE ARMIN G. 
Rotie, betwixt the Old and New Law : 


Eſpecially atnongſt the French, who — 


tend that the Gallican Privileges are 

chiefly Remainders of the ancient Ca- 
nons, which they have preſerved againſt 
the Encroachments of the Roman Pontiff. 
For that Prelate having taken advantage 
of the Fall of the Roman Empire, and 
of the Confuſion among his Neighbours, 
upon the Inundation of the Goths and 
Vandals, and other barbarous People, 
and of the Ignorance that enſued; theres 
on, made a pretty eaſy ſhift to erect 
New Empire, and for its Support it was 
neceffary to contrive and frame a New 
Law. I ſhall not recount. the ſeveral 
Advances that were made in the ſeveral 
Ages; Thdore's Collection was the great 
111 bold Stroke, which tho' in its main 
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Parts it has been ſince diſcovered (a) to (a) 7. 


be as impudent a Forgery as ever Was, pu; . 


yet to this Day ſtands recorded for good & 3 


Authority in the Canon Law, 


THz two 5 principat Parts of this Law 
are, the Decree and the Decretals, 
which, to give them the greater Face of 


. | Authe- 
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Authority, anſwer to the Pandects and 
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Code in the Civil Law : For as the Pan- 


defts contain the Anſwers and. Opinions 


of famous Lawyers: and the Code, the 
Decrees made, and Sentences given by 
Emperors ; ſo the Decree. conſiſts chiefly 
of the Opinions of the Fathers and Defi- 
nitions of Councils, and the Decretals of 
the occaſional Sentences and Decrees of 


Popes. As to the Clementines and Ex- 


travagants, which may anſwer to the 
Novels, they are only Supplements to 
the other two Parts, and we haye yet no 


Inſtitutes in the Canon Law: For as to 


() Dow. 
Hiſt. du 
Droit 


Lancelottuss Book of - Inſtitutes, which 
Dr. Duck ſeems to make a Part of the 
Corpus, he is therein miſtaken, if it be 
his Opinion; for wanting Sanction and 
Authority (5), it is ks IO | a n 


Work. 


Can. Par. 
2. Ch, 20. 


Tu ak” carries Contradiction in 


its very Title, being Concordantia Di/- 


cordantium Canonum, or a Concordance 
of diſagreein g Canons: Or, if there were 
none in the Title, I doubt there are too 


an in the Body of the Work, which 


2 have 


/ 
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have occaſioned innumerable Gloſſes, and 

buſied the Canoniſts in reconciling them, 

It having been compiled by Grattan, in 

an ignorant Age, we ought not to be 

too nice in examining it; and perhaps it 

were unreaſonable to require too much 
Accuracy amongſt ſo much Ignorance : 

And therefore if his Style in Latm be 
ſomewhat coarſe ; or if in quoting a 

Greek Father or Council, he miſtakes 

their Meaning, or gives a wrong one, 

that might eaſily be forgiven him, Greek 

being a mon Hh that was not under- 

ſtood in that Age; and was rather the 
Misfortune of the Time, than his own: 

But then if he gives us ſuch Fathers and 
Councils as have no Being; or if he 
miſtakes a Father ' for a Council, or a 
Council for a Father; this ſurely is not 

ſo pardonable ; and yet this. is what he 

has 1 been charged with (e) by Authors of (4 as; 
his own Communion, And among the ! 
Jeſuits, who are not ufually wanting in Great. Di 
the Cauſe of their Church, Bellarmine 
owns, that he has quoted a Heretick f a 
ſtead of a Father. And the poor Monk | 
havin c probably never Fen many of the 

O 3 Decreeg 
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Decrees. and Councils that he had Occa- 
ſion to uſe, nor traced his Authorities ta 
their Fountains, ' but having made uſe 


of others Collections, it was impoſlible 


but he ſhould fall into Miſtakes ; which 
are ſo numerous, eſpecially in the Names 
of Perſons and Places, that a Man had 
need of good Skill in Hiſtory, and of a 
New Geography, to underſtand him a- 
right; and without ſuch Helps, one may 
eaſily loſe himſelf in traverſing the De- 


I T might be expected. that he ſhould 
be pretty exact in the Names of Popes, 
theſe being his Law-givers, whoſe Au- 
thority he makes uſe of upon all Occa- 


; ions z and yet eyen in theſe he ſome- 


times miſcarries, and gives us ſuch 


Names as were never heard of in ancient 


Story. I can never read him, but he 


puts me in mind of a late noted Author, 
who has given us a Church Hiſtory of 


Biſhops and their Councils : For as in 


that Book you may meet with a Council 


2 F. 4 at Araufican (d), another at Taletane, 


M's Ay and a third at Vienne pear France, with 


other 
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others as remote from Knowledge as 

theſe are; ſo in Gratian you may find 

like Miſtakes, only + altering the Lan- 
guage, | a Concilium Auraſicenſe, Anqui- 
ritanum, Biſpalenſe, and more of the 
like Nature. One would be tempted to 
think, that Mr. B. had ſtudied the Ca- 
non Law, and had borrowed his Auto- 


rities from thence. 


AFTER ſo much Ignorance we are 
not to wonder, if Gratian have no very 
favourable Opinion of human Learning, 
which is condemned in the Decree, more 
particularly Poetry and | Logic : Thoſe 
of the higheſt Order in the Church, even 
Biſhops themſelves (e), are forbid to read ( Y. Di. 
Books of heathen Learning _ St. A. =; 
rome's Authority is urged, who re- fee, 
proved by an Angel for. reading — 
It is true, the Canoniſts endeavour to re- 
concile this, by alledging other Places in 
the Decrec, where Learning is allowed, 
and by ſhewing it to be Gratians Way, 
to cite differing Canons and Opinions to 
the fame Purpoſe ; and I will grant fo 
much if they pleaſe ; but then it can be 

O4 ne 
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no great Commendation! of 'a Law; that 


it contains ſuch contrary Opinions, that 
it muſt be another Man's Work to re- 
concile them. Nor does his Morality 
exceed his Learning; the Decree in caſe 
of twa Evils, the one of which is un- 


. ayoidable, allows us to chuſe the leſs (5); 
which although the Canoniſts would un- 


derſtand of the Evil of Puniſhment, yet 


it ſeems pretty plain from the Text, and 
produced, that it muſt 


be underſtood of the Evil of Sin; in 


which Senſe the Caſe can ever happen, 


unleſs we will admit of à Neceſſity of 


. Sintiing3*which is as impoſſible in Mo- 


rality, as atiy the greateſt Difficulty can 


de in Naturs.- That which follows in 


the 34 Diſtinction is yet worſe, . I gui 
non haber uxorem, & pro uxore Concubi- 
nam habet, à Communtone non repellatur ; 
which in Modeſty 1 forbear to tranſlate, 
and could hardly have believed it to have 
been in Gratian: And when I firſt met 


with it there, I thought it had been 
only to be found in ſome old Editions, 
and concluded with myſelf, it muſt be 


ended in that more correct and autho- 


rized 
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ſtill * more ſurpriſed, when I found it 
ſtand there MncrdRcd; ies if there had 
been no Hurt done. I think 1 
ean be ſaid worſe, unleſs what is ſaid 
by the learned Aut. Auguftines' in his 
fifteenth Dialogue of his Emendation, to 


rifed e b XIIl, but was 


2 


be in ſome Books of Gratian, be ſo ; | 


Au non” habet ' uxorem, hoo ilhius -Concu- 
binam babere debet. If any thing can 


be ſaid worſe of them, than they have 


faid themſelves, it may be had in Lu- 


ther 680. who began the Reformation 
with the Canon Law; and in, 


2. — 


Vindication of what he had done, made Wit. 25 


a Collection of ſuch Articles, as were 
moſt liable to give Offence. I have not 
yet compared his Quotations with the 
Text, and therefore do not put them 
down; but if they be faithful, I am 
ſure there is enough to give a Man TR 
Opinion of the Canon Law, = 


Tur Decretals, tho' not altogether fo 
groſs as the Decree, are more imperious, 
having appeared in the World, when the 


Papal Power was grown to its full Height s 
an 
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tutions of Inngcent III. the farſt of whom 
wag d almoſt. a continual War with an 
Emperor, and the latter ſubjugated a 
King, and called him his Vaſſal, nothing 
better could be expected. For though ſe- 
yeral Conciliar Decrees and Canons were 
intermixed with the Papal Conſtitutions, 
yet they are with ſuch Exceptions and 
| Reſervations to the Pope's diſpenſing 
Power and abſolute Dominion, that they 
became uſeleſs: Popes were now be- 
come the Fountain of all. Power, and 
both Princes and Councils were brought 
under their Obedience. It is cxpreſily 
(3) . r. ſaid in the Decretals (, That no Coun- 
— eilt laue prefixed Laus to the Church of 
Rome, inaſmuch as all Councils do bor- 
row their Authority from that Church, 
and the Papal Authority fs excepted in 
them all, And Innocent, in the Title 
De Majoritate, exalts the Papal Power 
as much above the Regal, as Spiritual 
Things are better than Temporal, or 
the Soul ſuperior to the Body ; and hav- 
ing. compared: theſe two Powery * 
q 
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two great Lights in the Firmament, in- 
fers from thence, That the Pontifical 
Authority is as much ſuperior to the Re- 

, as the Sun is greater than the Moon:; 


pon which there ariſing ſome Diffe- 


rence concerning the Proportion of Mag» 
nitude betwixt theſe two Luminaries, 
and | conſequently betwixt theſe two 
other great Powers; the Gloſs does 
learnedly refer us to Ptolemy's Almageſt, 
to adjuſt the Proportion. But I need 
not cite particular Conſtitutions, a © good 
Part of the Decretals turning upon this 
Point, and refolving all into a Monar- 
chical Power at Rome: For which Rea- 
ſon the five Books of Gregory (i) have not 
yet been received: in France, without Re- 


Fay 4 


Droit 
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ſtrictions, no more than the Sixth Book . Pr 


of Boniface VIII. has been, 


Tu Clementines, notwithſtanding - a 
good Part of them were given in a pre- 
tended * General Council at Vieme in 
France, yet are no Congciliar Decrees, 
only the Conſtitutions of Clement V. 
Such having been the Manner of ſome 
of the late Weſtern Councils, that the 


Biſhops 


NN LY 2. Ch. 15, 
17. 
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Biſhops were only Aſſeſſors or Advi. 
ſers, or at the 'moſt Aﬀenters, and the 
Pope alone defined in a pretty abſolute 
Manner; and therefore they are not 
ſtiled Decrees of ſuch a Council, only 
the Conſtitutions of Clement in the Coun- 
cit at Vieme. The Extravagants are 
tedious Things, and want that Majeſty, 
which Brevity gives to Sanftions and 


Decrees: Both they and the Clementines 


have this beſides, that having been com- 
piled in the - Scholaſtic Age of the 
Church, they are mixed with Theolo- 
gical' Queſtions, and are as much Divi- 
= as: . NETS 


Non is this Gloſs: bar _—_ the 


Text, which, however it be of great 


Authority among the Canonifts, yet it 
may be juſtly queſtioned, whether it de- 
ſerves ſo much? For to take Things as 


they riſe, and to go no further than the 


firſt Page of the Decree ; Gratian having 


begun his Book very properly, by diſtin- 


guiſhing betwixt the ſeveral Sorts of 


Right; and having ſaid that Jus was fo 


kalled, becauſe it - was Juf ; the Gloſs 


upon 
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upon this obſerves, that there is a Right 
that is neither , Equitable nor - Juſt (4), (4) N 
and produceth Inſtances, that are —— | 
ther pertinent, nor prove the Point; and ju, yud 

then concludes, that in all Caſes upon a gu — 
Reaſon, and for publick Good, dee = 
is induced againſt natural Equity, and 

in. ſome Caſes without a Reaſon. - Take 
another Inſtance upon the, Decxetals; (I, 9. * 14 
which beginning with the Symbol of our 
Faith, upon that the Author of the 
Gloſs inquires into the Nature of Faith; 
and having paſſed the Apoſtle's Account, 
as an imperfect Definition, gives a much 
more inſufficient one of his on; for 
which he is juſtly chaſtiſed by Eraſinus; 
And as for the Word Symbol, that ſhould 
not ſeem to be over difficult, he derives - 
it from Syn and Bolus, which in the 
Language of the Gloſs does ſignify Mor- 
fellus : and then inquiring into the 
Number of Symbols, he adds a fourth 
to the other three; for no Reaſon that 1 
can ſee, unleſs it were, that they might 
anſwer, to, ſo. many Goſpels: Beſides 
other leſs Miſtakes upon the ſame Title, 5 
wine. I, paſs. over, becauſe the ſame. , 


Gloſs 
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Blow ſays, that Modicum quid non norti; 
2 5 g. and cites the Deeretals (n) for it, where 
it. 3-6 Modica res is ſaid not to induce Simony; 
and yet the Aves res "Where mentioned, 
is a Horſe. 


TAE Cote a are too numetons to 
be mentioned here, and therefore T paſs 
them over; and indeed they generally 
kept to the Text, and run out upon the 

| Power of the Pope, to the great Dimi- 
nution of Councils, of indeed of any 
other Authority. And whereas in that 
large Collection of Tracts that was pubs 
liſhed at Nemce, there are two groſs Vo- 
lumes concerning the Power of Popes 
and their Cardinals; it is very obſerv- 
able, that there is ſcarce any thing 
faid of Couneils, unleſs by ſuch as will 
be ſure to ſubject them to the Pope. 
That haughty Biſhop is their darling 
Clbecr theme ; and one of them has gone ſo 
C'S. low, as to write a Tract (n) about the 
De adora- Adoration of his Feet : Nor ſhall ] inſiſt 
_—_ upon the differing Opinions and Confti- 
mani Pen- tutions in the Decree — Decretals, in 
Ton, 13. ho, many things they interfere and 


croſs, 
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tradict the Civil Law. Baptifia d Sentto 
Blafio. has. furniſhed us with two hundred 
Contradictions betwixt the Canon and 
Civil Law: Zanetin has diſcovered a great 
many Differences of the ſame Kind ; and 
I ſuppoſe it were no hard Matter to ſwell 
the Account yet higher: But I leave thoſe 
we haye already, to be — by the 
Learned in the Law. 


. the Canon Law, it muff be ud, 
that the Canonifit have interpreted the Ward Concubina in 

 @ Seve of e Ame ad 17d: In the bift ber it i 
jewel eee 


croſs, and in how many more they con- 
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© "OHA f. XV. 


e 


F "ID SPECS to Pli 
y (a), we ſhalt. have no Reaſon to 


. 26, 25. boaſt of the Invention of Phyſick, two 


great Operations in that Art having been 
owing to two inconſiderable Creatures. 
Bleedin and Purging have been taught us 
by the amus and Jbis ; the former 
of which being over-charged with Blood, 
breaths a Vein, by rolling himſelf a- 
mong the ſharp Reeds of the Nile; and 
the latter ſucking in the Salt-water, admi- 
niſters a Cathartick, by turning her Bill 
upon her Fundament. I will not vouch 
for my Author, (whom, if I would make 
uſe of, it ſhould be to a different Purpoſe, 


in 


* 
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in ſhewing, how little Reliance there is 

upon our Natural Hiſtory) although the 
Account he gives here of Phyſick may be 

as true as theirs is, who fetch its Original 

from Æſculapius and Apollo. 


Ir is doubtleſs ancient; Mens Ne- 
ceſſity and Deſire of Health did put them 
early upon this Search; and Hippocrates, 
who lived two thouſand Vears ago, has 
left a Treatiſe concerning Ancient Phy- 
fick: So that it was ancient in his Time, 
But the Phyſick then in uſe was chiefly 
Emperical : Hippocrates brought in the 
rational Way; and what he did in this 
Art, did ſo far ſurpaſs others Labours, 
that their Works are in a manner loſt 
and forgot; and Hippocrates, who was 
then a Modern, is to us a very ancient 
Author, His Age gave him Authority; 
and although that, and his ſhort Way of 
Writing, have rendered him leſs intelli- 
gible- to ordinary Readers, yet he was 
almoſt - univerſally. followed: His Apbo- % rho. 

riſms have been look d upon as Maxims c 

and Macrobius (b) ſpeaks of his Know- h 

ledge in ſuch lofty Strains, as are only gun fall 
x" agrecable 2. 1. 
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agreeable to GOD Almighty : Notwith- 
ſtanding, of late he has been diſcovered 
to be a frail Man, his Aphoriſms have 
been examined, and the Danger detect- 
ed, in blindly following great Names ; 
and how miſchievous the Conſequences 
may have been, in an implicit Submiſſion 
to all his Rules, may appear from one, 
which once crudely ſwallowed, has coſt 
ſo many Lives ; all which might have 


been ſaved, and the contrary Practice 


been ventured upon ſooner, which is 


(% Boy now found (c) to be not only ſafe, but 
Fl ls. ſalutary. 


2.5. 5 


GALE N, as he differs from Hip- 


| pocrates in ſome Things, ſo he follows 


him in the main; and both in Explain- 
ing his Author, and where he gives us 
his own Sentiments, is ſomewhat tedi- 
ous: He tires and diſtracts his Reader 
as much by being too large, as the other 
does by ſaying too little; which yet 
might be excuſed, had he in ſo many 
groſs Volumes and different Treaties, 
left us a  compleat Body of Phyſick. But 


| this he is ſo far from having done, that 


it 
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it ſcarce ſeems to have been in his De- 
ſign; moſt of his Pieces having been 
undertaken with particular Views, either 
to gratify Friends, or as Helps of Me- 
mory, or Exerciſes of Invention, His 
Anatomical Pieces, which have been 
cried up above Meaſure, have been leſs 
admired, ſince nicer Obſervations have 
been made in Anatomy, than he was 
capable of making ; and thoſe which he 
has made, are often erroneous, for want 
of a comparative Anatomy, in compar- 


ing and diſtinguiſhing betwixt the Bo- 


dies of Men and Brutes : Moſt of his 
Obſervations having been made upon 
the latter, and it being queſtionable 
whether he ever ſaw the Diſſection of a 
human Body. Even his Treatiſe De 


Uſu Partium has been cenſured, as in 


many Things grounded upon Inferences 
of his own, rather than upon Obſerva- 
tions from Experience and View ; and 
the Parts are deſcribed there in ſuch Or. 
der, as none will think fit to imitate, 
unleſs any Man can find Method, in be- 
ginning with the Hand, and proceeding 
to the Foot, and ſo up again to the 
| P 2 Belly. 
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Belly. And though he has been remark- 
able for his Care and Tenderneſs of Life, 
which he has expreſſed, as in other In- 
ſtances, ſo particularly in being againſt 
publiſhing exquiſite Treatiſes of the Na- 
ture of Poiſons; yet I queſtion whether 
it will be thought another Inſtance of it, 
that he ſometimes took away fix Pounds 
| (4) D. of Blood (4d) in a Fever; and bled his 
- were Patients, till by Fainting they could bear 
Sang. mi/. no longer; for which he was twitted in 
. '+ his own Time, as appears from his Books 
2 De (e), and was faid to work Cures, by mur- 

ye Diſeaſes. 

Co' 4 

WHATEVER Fault he had, muſt have 
been derived upon his Succeſſors; for as 
he commented upon Hippocrates, ſo the 
following Phyſicians have copied Galen: 
The Greeks, Oribafius, Agineta, and 
Etius, have in a manner tranſcribed 
him; and Avicen, and the Arabians, 
have done little more than tranſlate Ga- 
len into their own Tongue : And their 
Tranſlations having not been over faith- 
ful, and the Verſion double ; ' farſt, from 


the a to the Arabic, and from that 
back 
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back again into the Latin, they cannot 


be depended upon without eminent Ha- 


zard, eſpecially in the Names of Drugs 
and Plants, where the Miſtake in a 
Word may endanger a Life. They were 
ſubtle Men, and moſt of them Logi- 
cians; accordingly they have given Me- 
thod, and ſhed Subtility upon their Au- 
thor, and little more can be ſaid for 
them. X 


T x R Chymiſts have appeared with fo 


much Oftentation, and with ſuch Con- 


tempt of the Arabians and Galen, that 
we have been made to expect Wonders 
from their Performances. Paracelſus, 
who would be thought the Head of a 
Sect, has treated the Galeniſis ſo rudely, 
as if they were the moſt ignorant Men 
in the World, and had little Skill be- 
yond a Plaiſter or a Purge: Tho' neither 
ought he to have vaunted ſo much of 
his Diſcoveries; one of his great Ad- 
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mirers (f) having ſhewn, that ſome (/) ay. 
Part of his Skill was ſtole: And it is %, 


ſome Prejudice 
who pretended to ſuch immortal Reme- 
P 3 dies, 


againſt him, that a Man Prin, 
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dies, ſhould himſelf die in his 47* Tear; 
whereas Hippocrates and Galen are ſaid 
to have lived beyond an Hundred. 


Ir there be any thing certain in Chy- 
miſtry, it ought to be their firſt Princi- 
ples which the Chymiſts have ſubſtituted 
in the Place of 'others, which they have 
thought fit to explod2; and pretend, that 
theirs are ſo evident from the Analyfis 
of Bodies, that there can be no room to 
doubt : And yet whereas at firſt we had 
only three of theſe Principles, their 
Number is already ſwoln to five; and 
who knows whether they may ſtop 
there ? or whether their Practice be bet- 
ter grounded than the Principles they go 
on ? For'though great Cures have been ef- 
feted by Chymical Preſcriptions, and 


thoſe too in a manner leſs cloying and 


nauſeous than the former Practice would 
admit of, by ſeparating the Fæces with 
which the Galenical Medicines are 
clogg'd ; yet the Queſtion will be, whe- 
ther they be not attended with other In- 
conveniences ? Whether they be equally 
ſafe, and have no dangerous Conſe- 

quences 
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quences to diſcourage their Uſe ? It will 


parations are more vigorous and potent 
in their Effects, than the Galemcal are; 
and often work ſuch Cures, as the other 
groſs Medicines have not Activity enough 
to effect: But then, as their Activity is 
great, is not the Danger ſo too? And 
does not the ſame Power that enables 
them to heal, empower them to deſtroy ? 
And whilſt the Cures are recorded, are 
not the Miſcarriages forgot? Have not 


our enterpriſing Chymiſts ſometimes pre- 


ſerved Life, only to make it the more 
miſerable, and ſaved their Patients, by 
ruining their Conſtitutions? Have not 
their ſtrong Opiates often diſordered the 
Head ; and their too free Uſe of Mer- 
cury, Antimony, &c. the whole Habit of 
the Body ? If ſuch Cures be offered me, 
I hardly accept them. He is the true 


Conſequences; who does not heal one 
Diſeaſe, by procuring us a worſe, but 
— ſuch a Life as a Man can en- 
: But where ſhall this perfect Aden 

be found 
P 4 SoME 


not be denied, that the Chymical Pre- 


Phyſician, who attends to all poſſible 
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So MR have gone as far as China to 
find him out; of which Peoples Skill 
ſuch Wonders have been reported, as 
the Chymiſts themſelves can hardly pre- 
tend to. The Circulation of the Blood, 
which with us is a modern Diſcovery, 
has been known there, according to 

W= Yor. Voſfius (g), four Thouſand Years ; they 
5. 70, 71. have ſuch Skill in Pulſes as is not to be 
imagined, but by thoſe. that are ac- 
quainted with them; and the Arabians 

are there ſaid to have borrowed thence 

their Knowledge in- Phyſick, Even the 
Miſſionaries, who have Reaſon to know 

them beſt, grant that there is ſomewhat 
— ſurpriſing in their Skill of Pulſes H, 
and tell us they have made Obſervation in 
Medicine Four Thouſand Years, and 

that when all the Books in China were 
ordered to be burnt by the Emperor Cbi- 
obamti, thoſe in Phyſick were preſerved 

by a particular Exception. But yet 
they likewiſe acquaint us, that moſt of 
their Skill is built upon Obſervations, 
which have not been im proved to ſuch 
Purpoſes, as they would "have been 2 

9 
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the Europeans; and that for want of 
Philoſophy and Anatomy, the great 
Foundations of Medicine, their Notions 
are confuſed, and their Practice in ſome 
Things ridiculous. - The Chineſe are an 
unaccountable ſort of People, ſtrangely 
compounded of Knowledge and Igno- 
rance : They have had Printing among 
them, and Gunpowder, and the Uſe of 
the Compaſs, long before they came a- 
mong the Europeans; and yet for want 
of due Improvement, theſe - uſeful In- 
ventions have not turned to any great 


Account; and Phyſick has had the ſame 


Fate: So that — all our Travel, the 
moſt conſiderable Improvements in this 
Art, are moſt probably to be found at 
Home; and being ſo near, need not 
be much enquired into, 


W x have generally Men enough ready 
to publiſh Diſcoveries, whether real or 
pretended, whilſt Deficiencies in moſt 
Arts are often concealed, or paſſed by 
in ſilence. What Noiſe have we had 
for ſome Years about Tranſplantation of 


Diſeaſes, and Transfuſion of Blood; the 
latter 
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latter of which has taken up fo much 
Room in the Journal des Scavans, and 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; and the Eng- 
liſh and French have contended for the 
Diſcovery ; which notwithſtanding, as 
far as I can ſee, is like to be of no Uſe 
or Credit to either Nation. The re- 
trieving the ancient Britannica has. made 
no leſs Noife, Muntingius has writ a 
Book upon it, and we were made to 


hope for a Specific againſt the Scurvy : 


After all, it is like to come to nothing, 
and Men loſe their Teeth and die, as 
they did before. The Circulation of the 
Spirits is a third Invention, which if I 
might have leave to judge, I ſhould 
think ſcarce capable of being proved; 
for neither are the Spirits themſelves | 
viſible, nor, as far as I know, does any 
Ligature, or Tumor in the Nerve, diſ- 
cover their Motion. The Circulation of 
the Blood has indeed been ſaid to be 
demonſtrated ' to Senſe by Monſieur 
Leeuwenhoek, by the Help of his Glaſſes, 
and Men have. been looked upon as dull 
that will not ſee it. I will not queſtion 


the Fact, tho I cannot but obſerve that 


a late 
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a late Hakan (1) Author has in effect (i) Hom. 
done it for me, who either has not were => 
with M. Leeuwenhoek and his Experi- 9. TA Aa. 
ments, or cannot ſee fo clearly in his | 
Glaſſes as he does; which, however it 
be, ought to be ſome Check upon Aſſur- 
ance, I might enumerate a World of 
ſuch like Particulars; Anwalds Panarea 
diſcuſſed by Libavius, and Butler's Stone 
ſo much magnified by Helmont, were as 
much talked of in their own Time, as 
moſt Things we can pretend to, and yet 
they are dead, and haye been buried 
with their Authors. 


TE moſt confiderable real Diſcove- 
ries that have been lately made, have 
been in Anatomy, and Botany: No 
Man in his tight Wits will conteſt the 
former; though the Diſcoveries in that 
Kind have been rather in the Parts of 
the Body, than in the Humours and 
Spirits and Blood, which are the prin- 
Cipal Seat of Health as well as Diſeaſe: 
For the firſt frem defigned for Strength 
and Motion, and fall not improperly 
under a Surgeon's Skill ; the latter are 

the 
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the Seat of Life, and under the Conſide- 
ration of Phyſick, and are yet imperfectly 
underſtood. Till theſe be thoroughly 
known, which perhaps they never will, 
there will be one Fundamental Defici- 


ency in our Phyſick. 


ANOTHER great Deficiency was ob- 

(4) Adv. ſerved by my Lord Bacon (k) in his 
* — Time, that will I believe always hold, 
and that is in Comparative Anatomy : 

— Ne then granted, as we may with more 
Safety, that ſimple Anatomy had been 
clearly handled, and that the - ſeveral 

Parts had been diligently obſerved and 
deſcribed ; but the fame. Parts. in diffe- 

rent Perſons had not been duly com- 
pared, nor have they yet been ; though we 

may differ as much in the inward Parts 

of our Bodies as we do in our outward 
Features,, and that Difference may occa- 

fion great Variety in Application and 

Cure, This is a Deficiency that is not 

like to have a ſpeedy Remedy, requir- 

ing more Diſſections than moſt Men have 


Opportunity of making. 
| NoR 
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Nor are the Deficiencies leſs in the 
Botanick Part; for tho' this fort of Know- 
ledge be mightily enlarged, ſince the 
Diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
by opening a vaſt Field, and giving a 
much larger Range to it than it had be- 
fore; yet the great Difficulty remaing 
ſtill to be overcome.. Our Herbals, it 
is true, are ſufficiently ſtored. with Plants, 
and we have made a tolerable ſhift to 
reduce them to Claſſes, and to deſcribe 
them by Marks and Signatures, ſo far 
as to diſtinguiſh them from one another : 
But as their Characteriſtick Marks are 
known, are their Virtues ſo too? I be- 
lieve no Man will venture to affirm it. 
The Qualities of many of our Plants and 
Simples are yet in the Dark, or ſo un- 
certain in their Operations, that they 
are rather Matter of Curioſity, than Sub- 
jects of Skill: Or where ſome of their 
Virtues are too remarkable to be con- 
cealed, yet they act one way ſingly, and 
quite otherwiſe in Mixture and Compo- 
ſition; or they may have one Effect 
when outwardly applied, and a quite 
| different 
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different one when taken inwardly, after 
they have undergone ſo many Alterations 
in the Blood and Stomach, as they muſt 
do, before they can reach the Part affe&. 
ed; and they may again vary, according 
to the different Temper of the Bodies to 
which they are applied, It is not enough 
to ſay, their Natures may be known by 
being chymically reſolved ; for their Ef- 
fects are often very diſproportionable to 


the Principles and Parts that reſult from 


Whereas Man feeds almoſt upon every 


the Analyfis : There are other Parts more 
ſubtle, and yet moſt active and vigorous 
in their Operation, that act upon the Spi- 
rits, as the groſſer Parts do upon the Blood 
and Humours, and thoſe the ſubtileſt Chy- 
miſts, and the moſt exquiſite Anely/is will 
not be able to reach. 


IN ſhort, whether we conſider our Bo- 


dies, or our Medicines, Phyſick muſt be 


the moſt uncertain Thing imaginable : 
Our Bodies are more compounded and 
unequal than other Bodies are; moſt o- 
ther Creatures live upon a ſimple Diet, 
and are ar in their Appetites 3 


thing, 
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thing, Fleſh and Fiſh, Fruits and Plants, 
from the Fruit of our Gardens to the 
Muſhroom upon the Dunghil ; and where 
Appetite fails, Invention is called in to 
ſwell the Account ; high Sauces and rich 
Spices are fetched from the Indies, which 
occaſion ſtrong Fermentations and inft- 
nite Diſorder in the Blood and Humors : 
Hence proceed ſuch Variety of Diſeaſes 
as perplex and diſtract the Phyſician's 
Skill. A ſound Body and healthy Con- 
ſtitution is eafily reſtored when out of 
Order; Nature in a great Meaſure does 
its own Work, (a noted Inſtance where- 
of we have in Cornaro in Leſſius, who 
by Regularity and Temperance had 
brought an infirm Body to ſuch a Tem- 
per, that he was not troubled with any 
Diſeaſe, and any Wound in him would 
in a manner heal itſelf ;) whereas in a 
diſordered Body, every little thing is a 
Wound and Diſeaſe, and a Phyſician 
muſt give a new Conſtitution, before he 
can perfect the Cure; this is a hard Tryal 
upon our Phyſician, and yet by our way 
of living we often require it. 
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Serie Geenen incanty' his-:Modil * 


cines and Methods of Cure will not en- 


able him to work Wonders: For though 


our Materia Medica be large enough, 
and to look into our Diſpenſatories, one 


would think no Diſeaſe incurable ; yet 
the Miſchief of it is, all thoſe fine Me- 
dicines do not always anſwer in the Ap- 
plication, nor have they been found fo 
ſovereign in our Bodies, as they are in 


our Books. All which Things have 


ſo diſtracted our Phyſicians, that they 
vary even in the moſt common Method : 
At one Time they keep their Patients fo 
cloſe and warm, as almoſt to ſtifle them 
with Care, and all on a ſudden the cold 
Regimen is in Vogue: In one Age 
Alkalies are in Faſhion, and in the next 


Acid begin to recover Credit; Anti- 


mony at one Time is next to Poiſon, and 


again, the moſt innocent thing in the 


World, if duly prepared : Bleeding is 
practiſed in one Nation, and condemned 
by their Neighbours; ſome People are 
prodigal of their Blood, and others fo 
ſparing, as if ſo much Life and Blood 

3 went 
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went together ; Helmont and his Fol- 
lowers are for the latter Way ; Galen 
and Willis, and their Followers, en- 


courage the former: And all of them, 


as you will W with equal As- 
ſurnnes. 


Q CHAP, 
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_ Of Cxirticar Learnins. 


RITICISM, as it is uſually 

practiſed, is little more than an Art 
of finding Faults, and thoſe commonly 
little ones too, and ſuch- as are of ſmall 
Importance to the Scope and Deſign of 
an Author. Monſieur Bayle was ſenſible 
of this, whoſe firſt Deſign was to publiſh 


a Dictionary of Faults, but was diverted 
from his apo by his Friends repre- 
ſenting to him, that they were not conſi- 
derable enough to be inſiſted on: And yet 


he hath that to ſay for himſelf, that they 


were ſuch as were taken notice of by 


Scaliger, 
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Scaliger, and other noted Criticks; either 
ſome miſtake in a Name, Time, Place, 
or other minute Circumſtance. The 
Truth of it is, Criticiſm is at a low 
Ebb; Men will be finding Faults in Au- 
thors, and yet our Store is well near 
exhauſted, for there are few Faults in 
this Kind that have not been taken no- 
tice of, 


ERASMUS, and the firſt Set of 
Criticks, had Matter enough to work up- 
on; a long Age of Ignorance had cut 
out ſufficient Employment, by vicious 


Copies, and obtruding ſpurious for ge- 
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nuine Authors; the diſtinguiſhing of 


which was a Work of Uſe and Skill: 
But after the Buſineſs is + pretty well 
done, the Vein of Criticiſing“ ſtill con- 


tinues; Men will play ſmall Games ra- 


ther than want Employment; ſo that 
our modern Criticks have uſually either 
degenerated into Grammarians, or if 
they ſoar higher, it is too often, by ven- 
turing too freely upon thoſe Books, 
which ought to be handled with greater 
Tenderneſs. Their Buſineſs ſometimes 
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is in finding Faults where there are none, 
or in perverting the Senſe, that they 
might make Room for Correction. And 
for as much as theſe Men do find Faults 
with all the World, they have no Rea- 
ſon to take it amiſs, if one who is none 
of their Number, does find one or two 
in them. I ſhall ſeek for no more (nor 
have I Room in the Compaſs of a Chap- 
ter) but they ſhall be in two Criticks of 
Name; one of whom has writ the Ar: 
of Criticiſm ; the other A Critical Hiſtory 
of the Old and New Teſtament. 


TE former, Monſieur Le Clerc, is 
as free in his Cenſures as any Man I 
ever met with, and oft-times as un- 
happy. He begins with Eraſmus, for 
I take the firſt Thing I meet with, 
whom he expouſeth (a) as ignorant in 
Geography, for having in his Notes up- 
on Act xxviii. miſtaken Rhegium, a 
City in Tay, for a Town in Sal; 
and for having took Melita an Iſland, 
either for Mitylene a City, or the ſame 
Iſland that is ſituate in the Mediterra- 


nean, or African Sea, for an obſcure 
Iſland 


ne, 
ey 
nd 
lts 
2 
ne 
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Iſland in the Adriatick : And then falls 


foul on him, as a Man that had ſcarce 
ever ſeen a Geographical Map. It ſeemed 
very ſtrange to me, that Eraſmus, who 
is known to have writ his Commentaries 
upon the New Teftament, with the 
Map of the Roman Empire always before 
him, ſhould- be guilty of ſuch Errors in 
Geography, and therefore I had the Cu- 
rioſity to conſult the Author. I have not 
ſo bad an Edition of Eraſmus as M. Le 
Gere quotes, but I conſulted the worſt 
Edition I could meet with; in that he 
is ſo far from placing the Rhegium in 
Sicily, that he expreſsly ſays, it is a City 


in Taly, and corrects St. Jerome for 


having been guilty of fo groſs a Miſ- 
take: And as to Melita the Iſland, he 
directly diſtinguiſheth it from * Mitylene 
the City, which Iſland he placeth be- 
twixt Africa and Siciſy, a Situation very 


different from that which M. Le Clerc 


endeavours to faſten upon him. 


Mons1zuRr Le Clrc in the next 
place is angry with Eraſmus for quoting 


Hugo Carrenſ/is, being an Author of no 
Q 3 Credit, 
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Credit, and one who lived in the Scho- 

laſtick Age, and ſeems to think he was 

led into his Miſtake, by truſting ſo mean 

an Authority. It is true, Eraſmus does 

quote Hugo Curremſis, but it is only to 

make Sport with him, as he. does ſome- 

times with the Schoolmen; and Mon- 

fieur Le Clrc needed not have gone a- 

bove ten Lines further for a convincing 

Proof of this, where Eraſmus calls up- 

% 1+ 42 on his Reader to laugh (%) at Hypo Car- 

_ 11, renſis for his critical Obſervation upon the 
Sign of Caſtor and Pollux. 


WIIII but Eraſmus is not yet clear 
of Monſieur Le Clerc, for he remembers 
that Hraſinus ſomewhere in his Notes 
upon St. Yerome's Epiſtles, miſtakes the 
City of M9itylene for the Iſland Melita, 
only he forgets the particular Place, but 
it is ſomewhere, where St. Jerome men- 
tions St. Paul's Shipwreck, I always ſuſ- 
pect a Man where he forgets the Place, 
and therefore I will help his Memory 
it is in St. Jerome's Epiſtle to Oceanus j 
in the firſt Tome of Eraſmus Edition; 
where, if Ergſinus reads Mitylene, ] ſup» 


polo 
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Word which was uſed by his Author 


St. Jerome ; both of them make it an 


Iſland, and expreſsly the ſame where 
St. Paul ſuffered Shipwreck, and with- 

t queſtion the ſame that Eraſmus 
meant in his Notes upon the Acts. If 
Eraſmus be to be blamed in any thing, 
it is for making St. Jerome read M. 
lene inſtead of Melita, for in all 
MSS. that I have ſeen of that Father, 
and I have ſeen more than one, the 
reading is Melita : But I dare ſay that 
is more than M. Le Clerc knows, Eraſ- 
mus may have had Miſtakes in Criti- 
ciſm z for though he tells us of himſelf, 
that his Care in publiſhing St, Jerome 
was ſuch, that it coſt him almoſt as 
much Pains in reſtoring his Works, as 
it did the Author in writing them z yet 
Marianus Vittorius (e) pretends to have (, 
made Fifteen Hundred Corrections upon 
him barely in the Edition of that Fe.“ 
ther; and the Benedifines, no doubt, 
have added more, But as for M. Le 
Clerc's Attacks, I dare be confident, they 
will neither hurt St. Jerome, nor any 


Q 4 =... 


poſe it was only becauſe it was the ſame 
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of his Editors z tho' he falls as foul up- 
on the Benediflines as he does upon 
Eraſmur, He would gladly make the 
World believe, that they underſtand not 
Greek; and indeed they pretend leſs that 
way, and therefore their chief Care hi- 
therto has been in the Latin Fathers, in 
which they have deſerved great Com- 
mendation: But as to M. Le Clerc's 
% Tom, 2, pany Obſervation (d) which he paſſeth 
* them with ſo much Contempt, it 
i ſo far ſhort of Proof to me, that J 
cannot but think their Miſtake better 
than his Correction, I am ſure more 
agreeable to St. Jerome s Meaning. 


H x has paſs'd the ſame Cenſure in ano- 

12 Ong” ther Work (e) upon one who has leſs 
2 98. deſerved it, the learned Sorbonniſt Cutele- 
rius, who has not been ſuſpected of 

want of Greet, till M. Le Clerc took 

him to taſæ; he has caught him trip- 

ping in his Greet, where all Things were 
plain, and tells us, he has ſhewn it in 
his Notes upon Barnabas and Clement, 
For my Part I can meet with no material 


Corrections upon either of theſe Au- 
thors ; 
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thors, and the only Thing he chargeth 
him with In his Preface is, That he ren 
ders u“ capitu/atim, Which In 
M. Le Clerc's Opinion, ſhould be ſum» 
matim, which in reading our Animad- 
verter, a Man would think Cotelerius 
had done, either in Barnabas or Cle- 
ment's Epiſtles, I have read over haſtily 
theſe three Epiſtles, I will not be over 
poſitive, but I am pretty confident the 


Word does not occur in any one of the 


three; and if it be to be met with in 
the Clementines, it is nothing to the Ani- 


madverter's Purpoſe ; for we are not to 


expect to meet always with Claſſical 
Greek there, or with Words always in 
the Senſe of Claſſical Authors. Cotele- 


rius ( 'f ) has rendered the Verb XEOZAzIOW, ( /) * 
as M. Le Clerc would have it; and ay 


he hath rendered the Adverb otherwiſe,” 
it is probable it was not from Miſtake, 
but Judgment. - Had M. Le Clerc con- 
ſidered, that there is a fort of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Greek, very different from the 
Claſſical, he would have been more re- 
ſerved in his Cenſures. But this is a 


ſort of Greek where with he ſeems not 
Pp | 10 
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Vieux 76. 
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to be much acquainted. St. Jerome, 
who underſtood this ſort of Greet better 
than either of them, has rendered & 


) Ad E. xepaAaiwcatx by recapitulare (g); and 
4 / ©: though M. Le Clerc ſhould oppoſe, I muſt 


think St. Jerome a good Tranſlator. - 


Ovx Hiſtorian is a Critick of a higher 
Form, but ſets out as unfortunately as 
M. Le Clerc has done: To recommend 
the Critical Art to the World, he tells 
us, That in St. Jerome s Time, ſeveral 
Ladies of Quality made Criticiſm their 
Study; and to prove this (), quotes an 
Epiſtle of that Father, to Sunnia and 
Fretella, which ſhews them to have 
been knowing in the Greek and Hebrew. 
The Hebrew was ſo little known in that 
Age, that perhaps St. Jerome was the 


only Perſon of his Time, that under- 


ſtood it perfectly, except the Jewiſh 
Rabbins, who were his Inſtructors; and 
this Father Simon knows very well: 
But as to the Father's two Ladies, I 
can aſſure him, there were none of that 
Name that underſtood a Word of either 
Language: For Sunnia and Fretella 


were 
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were two learned Men of St. Ferome's 
Acquaintance. Somewhat of this was 
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obſerved by a Friend of Yoſfius (i): And (5) Le. « 
if Father Simon have any Doubt of the M. Jau. 


Thing, I have that Epiſtle now before 
me in two very fair Manuſcripts : in both 
which it is, Dele&:/ſimis Fratribus Sunniæ 
& Fretellæ. This is no very great Miſtake, 


but it is always ominous to ſtumble at the 
Threſhold. 


I wiLL not trace him through his 
Miſtakes; I will only note one other, 


which an Engliſbman has better Oppor- 


tunities of examining than / other Men 


have. Father Simon (E) has not taken (4) xp. 


more Pains upon any one Subject, than 
he has done upon the ancient MS. Can- 31 


Ag 
N.T.c. 8 * 


bridge Copy of the Goſpels and Acts of; 5 45 
the Apoſtles, and two other Manuſcript 5; 5. We, 


Copies of St. Paul's Epiſtles; the one in 
the King of France's Library ; the other 
in the Library of the Penedifines of 
St. Germain : In the Latin Copies of 
which he thinks he has diſcovered the 
ancient Vulgar Latin, as uſed in thb 


Weſtern Church before St. Jerome s 


3 Time, 
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Time, to whom we owe the Vulgar 
now in Uſe. I ſhould be as glad, and 
would go as far to meet with the ancient 


Vulgar of the New Teſtament, as any 


Man ſhall do; but cannot be of Opi- 
nion, that Father Simon or Morinus have 
met with it in theſe Manuſcripts. For 
to ſpeak only. to the Cambridge Copy : 
Any one that has obſerved that Manu- 


ſcript, knows, that the Latin Copy an- 
ſwers the Greek ſo exactly, that there 


are very few various Readings : So that 


if the Latin be ancient, as the Vulgar un- 


doubtedly was almoſt as ancient as the 
Preaching of the Goſpel at Rome, the 


Greek probably is ſo too; and it will 
hardly be imagined, that had there been 
a Latin Copy ſo exactly agreeing with 


the Greek. Original, before St. Ferome's 


Time, that he would have ventured up- 
on, or have thought a new Tranſlation 
neceſſary. St. TJerome's manner of re- 


forming the ancient Vulgar was, by 


comparing and reducing it to the Greek 
Original : But here was a Copy already, 
agreeing with the Greek. If it be ſaid 


the Greek in that Manuſcript may be a 


more 
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more modern Copy, but till before St. 
Jerome s Time, and that the Latin is 
tranſlated from it: This may be true, but 
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then the Latin is no longer the ancient 


Vulgar, but a later ran 


— x is one pretty probable way of 
trying it, by comparing the Citations in 
the New Teſtament with the | ſame 
Texts, as they ſtand in the ancient Vul- 
gar in the Old. This I have done in 
the Pſalms, and am far from meeting 
with any exact Agreement: The fame 
Obſervation will hold in the Old Ec- 
clefiaſtick Writers, as far as the Vulgar 
can be traced there; and I believe H- 
lary the Deacon, who had been noted 
for keeping cloſeſt to the Old Tranfla- 
tion, will be no Exception to this Rule. 
Had Father Simon been as quick and di- 
ligent in obſerving Differences, as he 
has been in marking Agreements, per- 
haps he would not have been fo haſty 
in drawing his Concluſion: In many 
Things there is an Agreement betwixt 
the ancient and modern Vulgar, but no 

f | 6111 TY « þ Man 
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Man will conclude from thence that they 
are the ſame. 


c. that the Greek in theſe Manuſcripts is 
very faulty, and grounds an Argument 

| thereupon, that they could not for that 
Reaſon be brought from Greece. Had 
that Father had a Copy of 'the Latin 
Verſion of the Cambridge Manuſcript, 
as he has of the Greek, he would have 
found, that the Latin is the more faulty 
of the two; and that not only in the 
Orthography, but Concord. For . what 
would he think of Hic verbus, John 
c. 21. v. 23. Or of Retiam, v. 6. and 
repeated, v. 8. Or of Cum eſſet in Me- 
ſopotamiam poſteaguam mortuus efſet in 
Cbarris, inſtead of Prius quam morare- 
tur in Cbaran: Acts 7. v. 2. Or of 
Eſer ei Filium, v. 5. Or of YFuſtitias 
cæpiſſet cum genus noſtrum, v. 19? All 
which Miſtakes are to be met with in 
two Chapters, and more which I for- 
bear to mention, as I do not tranſlate 

. thoſe I have mentioned, becauſe I would 
not uncover the Nakedneſs of this Ver- 
| ſion. 


9 BY. FarTr AHA Simon truly obſerves (7). 
30. 


* 
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ſion. But tho Miſtakes of this Kind be 
ſo common, as to occur pretty frequently 
in this Manuſcript, yet they are not 
very agreeable to the Style of the Ages 
before St, Jerome. We have enough 
left us of the ancient Vulgar, to enable 
us to judge of its Style, by all the Re- 
mainders of it we have; though it has not 
Elegancy, which it did not affect, yet it 
appears to have been writ with tolerable 
Purity; whereas the Verſion we are now 
ſpeaking of, is uncouth and rude, and 
almoſt barbarous. 


Wuar then ſhall we think of it? 
Whatever the Verſion is, or whence- 
ſoever it is taken, the MS. itſelf ſeems 
to be Gothic; and probably both are f 
the ſame Extraction, and were done af- 
ter St. Jerome's Time, when the Goths | 
had over-run the Empire; and Father 
Mabillon (m) the greateſt Judge of MSS. (+) De Re- 
of this Age, ſets the ſecond. Part of this == | 
MS. no higher. We have already ſeen — 
the Verſion is rude, and ſuitable enough my 
to. theſe Times; and Dr. Marſtal (u 2 
pop the Gothick Goſpels, has obſerved _ 


5. 403s 
ſuch 484, &c. 


. 
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ſuch an Agreement betwixt thoſe Go- 
ſpels and the Cambridge Manuſcript, 
that he thinks them to be taken from 
the Greek of that Copy; and this Agree- 
ment he has ſhewn in ſeveral particular 
Texts. The Characters in that MS. are 
many of them Gothick ; and Father Si- 
mon, who thinks he has. met with Greek 


Letters' in the Latin Copy of the ſecond 


Part of this MS. and grounds an Argu- 


ment upon it, is undoubtedly miſtaken ; 
for they are only Gothick Characters, ſe- 


veral of which have a great Affinity 


with the Greek: The Abbreviations are 
often the fame in the Cambridge MS. 


and Gothick Goſpels, and the Numbers 


expreſſed by numeral Letters 1 and ; are 


ſometimes pointed « for , put down 


after the Gothick Way; and Euſebius's 
Canons are placed in the Margin, in a 
rude manner, without Marks of Di- 


ſtinction to make them uſeful, with 


other Gothiſms, that might be obſerved, 


did I defign this for any more than a 
Hint or Specimen. One Thing is too 
obſervable to be paſſed over, that 
Wee" our Sayiour's Genealogy in 

| St, 


upon Liv&# nirkeid.s 
St, Luke, is placed in Columns in the 
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Gothic Goſpels, it is put down in the 


very ſame Manner in the Cambridge MS. 
which is the more remarkable, becauſe 
the reſt of that MS. is writ in long Lines, 
and . the Words run into one another, 
From all which one would be apt to in- 
fer, that this Copy was taken under the 
Goths, that it is compounded of the An- 
cient and Modern Vulgar, which were 
both of them in Uſe in the Gothick 
Churches, and particularly in Spain two 
or three Centuries after St. Jerome s 
Time; tho' in many Ages it differs from 
them -both, as it needs muſt, whilſt it 
keeps fo cloſe to a Greek Copy, much 
differing from any Copy, either Printed 
or Manuſcript that we now have. It 
has been taken from a Copy fitted for 
Eccleſiaſtical Uſe : For that it has been 
taken from ſuch a Copy, appears from 
the *Arayrwonara, or Leſſons mark'd in 
the Margin Rubrick-wiſe : and from the 
Word v., ſometimes put at the End 
of a Leſſon, to denote the Concluſion of 
a Reading. That theſe are. the Marks 
of ſuch Copies, has been obſerved by Fa- 
R 


ther 
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G Hip ther Simon (o, and he needed only have 


p) Mein of theſe MSS. (p) the Goſpels are placed 


applied them to this Manuſcript, to 
have ſhewn it to have been taken from 
a Copy of this Nature. I am fo far fa- 
tisfied of its being taken from ſuch a 
Copy, that I once thought it to have 
been fitted for the Churches of the Greek 
Empire, when both Greek and Latin 
were ſpoke there, as they were from 
Conſtantine, till after Juſlinian; in like 
manner, as they yet have the Bible in 
two Tongues in ſuch Places where the 
People are of two Languages : But I 
think I have Reaſon to alter my Opi- 
nion, 


WHAT Father Simon further conjec- 
tures concerning the French MSS, of 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, being the Second 
Part of the Cambridge Copy, is un- 
doubtedly true of one of them : For be- 
ſides that in a Catalogue of the Books of 
the New Teſtament, at the End of one 


E. in the ſame Order wherein they ſtand 
in the Cambridge Copy, St. Jobn imme- 


* after St. Matthew, and the A- 


ä 
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greeableneſs in the Character betwixt 
the Cambridge and Benediftine Copy, 
according to the Specimen of it we have 
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in Mabillon (g). There is a Fragment 90. 347: 


of St. John's laſt Epiſtle, betwixt St. 
Mark's Goſpel and the Acts of the Apo. 
files, not altogether in the ſame Hand, 
but in a Verſion ſomewhat different 
from the preſent Vulgar, which ſhews 
the Catholick Epiſtles have been there, 
and that the Book was once intire, ba- 


ting only the Revelations, that were not 


for ſome Ages ſo univerſally received in 
the Church. 


Ir I have brought the Age of this MS, 
too low, or leſſened its Authority too 
much, I ſhall be ready to alter my Opi- 
nion upon better Reaſons, for I am not 
much concerned for the Reputation of a 
Critick, I hope I ſhall always have a 


due Concern for Religion and the 


Church, and that my Opinion ſhould be 
true, I think, is the Intereſt of both. 
For his Copy differing ſo much from all 
others, the leſs Authority we give it, it 
will be able to do the leſs Hurt. I am 

Wo ſure 
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ſure they have ſet it too high, who 
fetch it from Jreneus, or St. Hilary, 
both which Fathers were born before 
the Goths had Letters ; for that the Cha- 
raters are Gothick, I think I may be 
pretty poſitive. For this Reaſon I ſhall 
never deſire to ſee it printed, though a 
worthy Perſon ſeems to have that De- 
ſign, and a Scheme has been marked 
out to that Purpoſe : But I hope that 
learned Body, in whoſe Cuſtody it is, 
will have more Regard to the Will of 


the Donor, whoſe firſt Intention it cer- 
VH. tainly was, that it ſhould not () be pub- 
AA, liſhed. 


Is various Readings have been given 
us already in the Polyglot Bibles, though 
not over accurately, and ſufficient Care 


taken that it ſhall not, In uno exemplo 


periclitari : And what would the Cri- 


ticks have more? Even Father Simon has 
procured a Copy from England, though 1 
much ſuſpect it is no other than thoſe 
various Readings, the Father tells us, 
Morinus had from Junius the Library- 
keeper of Cambridge ; by ſuch a Miſ- 


take 
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take (/) as another Critick has given us 


a Magdeburgh College at Oxford. But; 
of this r too much. 


I will only offer one Criticiſm, in 
order to wipe off a Blot from the Eng. 
liſh, that has been unjuſtly caſt upon 
the Nation, either by the Author or In- 
terpreter. I have already ſaid in ano- 
ther Chapter, that Chalcocondilas does 
report of the Engliſh, that upon a Viſit 
made to a Friend, it is permitted the 
Stranger by way of Compliment to lie 
with his Neighbour's Wife: This the 
learned Interpreter of Chalcocondilas does 
plainly ſay, and it ſtands fo in the 
laſt Royal Edition, of that Author : But 
the Word in Greek is, xzvcarra , which 
one would ſuſpect was rather meant of 
Kiſſing: No doubt ſome wandering 
Greek had been in England, and having 
| obſerved our way of kiſſing our Neigh- 
bour's Wives, which might as well be 
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l. 


let alone, had reported it to Chalcocon- 


Kl being a proper Word for Kiſſing, beben 
Doubt of the Correction I made, nor nteds the Word be thrown 


into 4 Gloſſary any oth. v wiſe than as it ſeems to be there rendered 


frem the Engliſh. 
ah R 3 _ dilas 
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 dilas in a Word of neareſt Affinity in the 


Greek, and thereby given Occaſion to 
This Account ſeems fo 
probable, that (with Submiſſion to the 
Criticks) I durſt almoſt venture from 


thence, to add one other Word to our 
Oloſſaries. F 
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CHA P. XVII. 


Of ORIENTAL LEARNING, 
JzEwisnH and ARABIAN. 


T has been an old Queſtion, and much 

debated among learned Men, whether 
greater Profit or Inconvenience ariſeth from 
reading the Few:/ſh Books. On the one 
Hand it is alledged, that the Hebrew 
Tongue, and Jewiſh Rites and Cuſtoms, can 
be no way ſo well learned, as fram them- 
ſelves; and that as in order to underſtand 
the Greek and Roman Polity, it is neceſſary 
to read Greek and Latin Authors; fo, if 
we would be acquainted with the Jews/b 
Affairs, we cannot learn them better, 
than from their own Books. On the 


R 4 other 
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other Side, they have been charged with 

groſs Ignorance, even in their own Af. 
fairs; and their Books ſaid to be fo 

ſtuffed with Trifles, or, what is worſe, 

with poiſonous Opinions, that the Profit 

in Reading them will not countervail 

the Danger. Accordingly they have met 

with a very different Fate; at one Time 

they have been ordered to be read and 

(a) T4 ſtudied, as by Clement the V® (a) in the 
. pi Council of Vienne: And again, the Tal- 
mudic Books have been adjudged to be 
burnt, as twelve thouſand Volumes were 

— v. Sint. by publick Order () only out of one Li- 
* brary at Cremona; and had not the famous 
— Reuchlin advocated for them under the Em- 
? peror Maximilian, they had been in Danger | 
of an erf Ruin. 


Tie uch Variety there may be need 
of Diſtinction; and therefore the Jewiſb 
Writers may be conſidered two Ways, ei- 
ther as Witneſſes or Interpreters: In the 
firſt Senſe, they have been faithful De- 
pofitories, and very uſeful in handing 
down the facred Volumes, and in pre- 


ſerving. the Text intire: In the other 
Senſe, 
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Senſe, ' their Skill or Authority, as In- 


terpreters, has not been thought very con- 
ſiderable. 


TuRE great Reaſon whereupon their 
Books have been valued, has been their 
ſeeming Antiquity. In the laſt Age, we 
have been told of Books as old as Abra- 
bam and Ezra, that have had the For- 
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tune to be believed by wiſe Men (c) 77 Po 


and could their Riſe be traced up and 
derived from ſuch an Original, they 


rin. 
— 6. 
cap. 1. Ex. 


would have Reaſon to be valued : But 8. 


this Vizor has been taken off, and their 
Novelty or Impoſture has been detected: 


Morinus has brought down moſt of them 
ſeveral | Centuries from their boaſted 


Height. Their Talmud that has been 


commented upon by the modern Rab- 
bins, has been ſhewn to be little older 


than the Age of Juſtinian, the firſt au- 


thentick Mention we have of the Miſna, 
or Text of that Book (for the Gemara 


or Comment muſt have been yet later) 


being in one of his Novels (d), and pro-(4) Novel 
bably, the Contention among the Jeu 45. 


about receiving it, had given Occaſion 


to 
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to that Law. Origen and St. Jerome 
knew nothing of that Book ; who not- 
withſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and 
knowing in the Hebrew, and having had 
Opportunities of conſulting their He- 
brew Maſters, and Occaſions of citing 
them, and having done it in Things of 
leſs Moment, could not have avoided 
mentioning this, had it been then in be- 
ing, and fo noted, as to be a ſtanding 
Law, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, among the 
le) Morin. Jews (e). Their two Books Bahir and 
_ _ Zohar, ſo venerable among them for 
their mighty Age, have been brought 
down yet lower ; tho' whatever Age they 
be of, they can be of no Uſe to any, 
being only a Heap of Cabbaliſtical Nice- 
(f) Bex-ties (J), which, though much valued by 
2. 5 uch Men, as admire every thing that 
is abſtruſe and hidden, are ſufficiently 
known to be nothing better than Jargon 
and Cant. The Truth of it is, few of 
their ancient Books have been thought 
much better, being either ſo myſtical, 
as hardly to be underſtood, or fo full of 
groſs Legend, as to force them to take 


ſhelter under Allegories to reconcile them 
3 to 
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to Senſe. There is little Light to be 
borrowed from them, for almoſt a thou- 
ſand Vears after the laſt Deſtruction of 
their Temple; and tho about that Time, 
ſome of the modern Rabbins began to 
introduce Learning, yet this was no Part 
of their Rabbiniſm, but a © departing 
therefrom ; moſt of the Learning they 

had was borrowed from the Arabians ; 
and Maimonides, Qui primus inter ſuos 
defit nugari, by mixing Philoſophy and * 
Reaſon. with his Comments, in order to 
make their Books ſpeak Senſe, thereby 
gave ſuch Offence, that he was con- 
tinually - perſecuted for it by his Bre- 
thren (g), and hardly eſcaped being (g) Bux- 
branded for a Heretick, They that have 
taken the ſame Way, ought upon their News. 
Principles to fall under the like Cenſure; 
and it ought always to be remembered, 
that the modern Rabbins have done beſt, 
whoſe Authority by their Age is incon- 
fiderable, and their Skill not fo extraor- 
dinary, as to need be imitated by Chri- 
ſtians, who now underſtand their Lan- 
ge as well, and their Critical and 
hilological Learning much better than 

| they 


fame time miſtake their Aim; 
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they do themſelves. Even Maimoni- 
des (H confeſſeth of his Times, that the 
* YJews were not then ſkilful in their own 


Language. 


I AM not ignorant with what Deſign 
ſome' Men have decry'd the Rabbins : 
Whatever their Deſign may have been, 
they may have ſpoke Truth, and at the 
We 
have the leſs Reaſon to be jealous of 


them, ſince they are not the only Men 


that have gone this Way : For to- paſs 
by Luther, who has treated the Rabbins 


ne- very ruggedly (i), let us hear what a 


a” 


"ou Job. 


great Profeſſer, | Reuchlin's Scholar and 
Succeſſor, ſays of them, one who had 
ſpent all his Life, and Part of his Eſtate 
in theſe Studies (4): In his Preface to 
the Dictionary (one of the firſt conſi- 
derable ones of this Kind) he gives this 
Account; “ In them is no Light, no 
« Knowledge of God, no Spirit, no 
e true and folid Art, no Underſtanding 
« even of the Hebrew Tongue—They 
© have done nothing worth Notice to- 

« wards 
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« wards underſtanding the facred Text: 
« Their Dictionaries and Comments have 
« brought more Obſcurity than Light 
„or Truth.” — And then goes on to 
challenge them in Matter of Fact, and 
to point out a better Way than that 
which they have followed, and ſuch as 
. himſelf has purſued, 


H may have gone too far in depreſ- 


ſing the Rabbins; if he has been too 
warm in decrying them, doubtleſs others 


have gone too great a Length the other 


Way, who have ſtudied the Talmud ſo 


long as to draw Contagion from thence, 


and almoſt become Rabbins themſelves. 
A Countryman of our own has exceeded 
in this, who, though he has only com- 
mented upon one Book, has had ſuch 
Faith in the Talmud, as to believe, 
« That many of its Traditions were 


« divinely delivered to Moſes in Mount 
« Sinai, which it was not lawful for 
« Moſes to divulge in Writing z but be- 
« ing tranſmitted down orally to his 
« Poſterity, they are related to us in 

oy « the 
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hy, *©* the Taimudic Books (J).“ And left 

2755 this ſhould not be enough, he is of Opi- 

mo is nion, © There are many allegorical 6a 

2427 % pious Sayings contained there, that 

22 « were uttered by the ancient Rabbing, 

Rablin when heated with the Divinity, and 

a Dro e moved by God,” Could any Yew 
140 y 

705 ww. have ſaid more? Or could it be ima- 

— _ gin'd, a Chriſtian would have faid ſo 

twerwnt, mach ? If theſe be the Fruits of Rabbi. 

2 ;nidal Inquiries, ſurely they are better 

a cnt cont let alone. That a Man that is conver- 

ibid. ſant in theſe fort of Studies ſhould un- 

dcervalue all other forts of Learning, is 

no new Thing; it is what has been ob- 

ſerved, and for which a Reaſon may be 

given: For theſe Inquiries being out of 

the Way, and not every Man's Poſſeſſion, 

vulgar Studies muſt be deſpiſed by Men 

of uncommon Attainments, and thoſe 

only valued that are difficult and un- 

common. Or that others ſhould ima- 

gine they find Eloquence in the Rabbins, 

and ſhould compare Abravanel to Ci- 

(m) Sim, crro, and Aben-Ezra to Saluft (m), is 

_ ay. very ſtrange 3 for Men are apt to find 


J. 3.c. 
* Beautics in Blemiſhes, where they have 
placed 
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placed their Affections: But that Men 
ſhould proceed to idolize them, no other 
Reaſon can be aſſigned, but that which 
is given for all Idols, and that is, That 
they are all of them vain, 


BNA the Rabbins have been ſaid 


to have borrowed moſt of their human 
Learning from the Arabians, I will like» 
Wiſe ſpeak one Word of them, As the 
Jets have borrowed from the Arabians, 
ſo have the Arabian from the Greeks, 
For they were ſo far from having any 
Learning of their own, that the true 
Arabs, the Deſcendants of 1/mael, had 
no Letters; and. their Language muſt 
have been loſt, had it not been preſerved 
in their Poems, that were compoſed by 
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their ancient Bards (n), and — their (a). Fot 
Facility, being cafily learnt, were deli- 7, 


vered down Rom hand to hand. Other 
Learning they had very little, except 
Poetry, till having over-run the Eaſtern 
Parts of the Greek Empire, they were 
taught it by the vanquiſh'd People, who 
tranſlated the Greek Authors for them 
into their own Lnge and the Ara- 

 bians 
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bians being Men of quick Wits ; refined 
ſo much upon their Authors, that Ari- 


falle became more ſubtle in the Arabick, 


than he was before in his own Tongue; 


and ſo much was he admired in that 


Dreſs, that he was turned from thence 


into Latin, with Averroes upon him; 


and for ſome Time one was not thought 
to underſtand Ariſtotle aright, unleſs he 


had read him with Averroes's Comment. 
But this Humour held no longer than 


Averroes came to be underſtood, (under- 
ſtood. I ſhould not have ſaid, for perhaps 
no Man ever underſtood him, but till he 
came to be better looked into) for then 
his over-great Nicety was not only diſ- 


covered; but beſide other Errors, he was 


> 


8 


* 
— 


: Cor. 
Art. 
= 


and therefore the Books of that Kind 


charged with the Whimſies and Viſions 
of the Alcoran (o): And Averroes is now 
as much out of Faſhion for his Philoſo- 
phy, as Avicen is for his Phyſick, though 
they were once the Wonder of their 
Age and Nation. | 


Pays1cx and Philoſophy were the Stu- 
dies wherein the Arabians excelled moſt, 


were 
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were firſt tranſlated and publiſhed among 
us: But fince thoſe Books have ceaſed to 
be- admired, an Attempt has been made 
another way, and we have been furniſhed 
with a Set of Arabick Hiſtorians, by Er- 
penius, Golius, and Dr. Pocock. Their 
Books may be ſeen, and containing Mat- 
ter of Fact, every Man is able to judge 
of their Performance: What ſort of Hi. 


ſtorian  Abulpharaijus is, may be inferred 
from his learned Editor, who was under 


Diſcouragements in publiſhing him, from 
his Diſagreement with Greet and Roman 
Hiſtory. I am ſure Eutycbius is no better, 
(whom Mr. Selden is pleaſed to ſtile our 
Egyptian Bede :) His Hiſtory of the 
Council of Nice is ſuch a Romance, as 
exceeds all Faith, but that of a Rabbin 
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or Arabian (p). According to him, above 6.) Fa- 


two thouſand, Biſhops met at Nice: Af- 47 C. 


ter they had been above two Years in 

aſſembling there, the Patriarch of Alex» 
andria is appointed Preſident, and no 
more Notice taken of Hofius, than if he 
had not been preſent : Conſtantine is de- 


the H by the 3 of his Ring, 


Sword, 


ſcribed, as transferring his Power upon 
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Sword, and Scepter, with other Things 
equally abſurd : And that the Canons 
might bear better Proportion to the 
Number of Biſhops, in the Arabick Co- 


Ger. pies we have above a Hundred (9); 


chel. 
Eutych. 


whereas all the World knows there are 


Vind. Par. . Twenty genuine Canons of that 


8. 6. . 


puncl]. 


w x have been told "AD than once 
of Livy compleat - in Arabick, dor- 


mant among their Manuſcripts : But if 


their Tranſlations be no better than their 
Hiſtories, (and if we will take Hue- 
tius's (r) Account of them, they are ra- 


*. ther worſe) we have no Reaſon to de- 
- fire it over- eagerly, though it could be pro- 


duced, which I almoſt deſpair it ever 
ſhall. Nor have we Reaſon to be more 
fond of their Geography, if we may 
make an Eſtimate from that Taſte there- 
of, which has been given us by Gabriel 
Sionita, in the Nubian Geographer, who 
has reliſhed fo little with the World, as 
not to raiſe any Thirſt or Appetite of 
having more. With what Exactneſs he 
has deſcribed the three Parts of the 
World, 
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World, particularly Europe, might be 
eaſily ſhewn, were it worth the while 
to trace him in his Failings : He is to be 


| ſeen, and every one that has a Globe and | 


Maps, can judge of the Work. 


Id one Word; the great Uſe of the 
Arabian and Rabbinical Writers ſeems 
to be, in confuting the Alcoran and Tal- 
mud; and to that End there is no Doubt 
they may be effectually uſeful. | 


\ 
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c HAP. XVIII. 


Of ScuoLasTicx Learnins, 


IVINITY, as it is profeſſed 


: in the Schools, is become an Art, 
and ſo — Fic of Learning, 
that it requires great Parts and much 


| Pains to maſter it; an Argument ſure, 


that it is not ſo very neceflary, otherwiſe 
it would need leſs Skill to be under- 
ſtood. I would not detract from, much 


| leſs deny all Uſe of this fort of Learn- 


ſome of them having declaimed againſt 
| "| 


ing, tho' if I ſhould be free in my Cen- \ 
ſures, I ſhould have good Authority to 


warrant me therein; moſt of the firſt 


Reformers having led the Way, and 
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it pretty warmly. Its great Abuſe in the _ 
Church of Rome had given too juſt Oc- 
caſion to this; for that Church having 
adopted it into her Syſtems, and inter- 
woven it with moſt of her Opinions, and 
the Schoolmen having been the great 
Champions of her Cauſe, the Reformers 
were never ſafe, till they had diſarmed 
her of this Hold, which they did by 
expoſing this new Method, and intro- 
ducing in its Stead a much ſurer one, 
built upon the clear Text of Scripture, 
and Deductions from thence, which they 
made uſe of in all their Conferences and 
Diſputations. This, though the true and 
ancient Way, and moſt agreeable to the 
Simplicity of the Goſpel, yet had been 
much neglected by the Schoolmen, who 
having broached new Opinions, were to 
ſupport them by new Methods, and the 
Scriptures having been filent, - or not 
ſpeaking home to their Purpoſe, they 
therefore uſed them very ſparin gly : 

The Authority of the Fathers was called 
in, and where theſe were deficient, - Ari- 
frotle's Philoſophy was to ſupply the De- 

fect (without whom, if the Obſervation 
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(7) Is ce in my Author (J) be true, a Neighbour- 
gran parte ing Church had wanted ſome Articles of 
Grit, Faith ;) the Fathers and Philoſophical 
N Reaſons were their greater Strength. 
2 Tho', after all, it muſt be confeſſed, that 


par where the Opinions of their Church have 
— — not been concerned, and where they have 
45 23 argued barely upon the Principles of 
_ - Reaſon, they have often done exceeding 
covers well: Only launching out beyond their 


coli di fe- Line, _ have as s frequently miſcarried. 
de. Hit. 
del Conc. 


Tridnt, TE Faults in this fort of Learning 
*. are chiefly theſe : (1.) Defectiveneſs for 
want of proper Helps. (2.) Incoherence. 
(3. 3 (4.) Obſcurity. (F.) Barba- 
rity. {1.) The Languages are one proper 
Help; for Ariftotle's Philoſophy, and 
many of the Fathers being writ in Greek, 
it was neceflary, in order to be maſter 
of theſe, that the Language wherein 
they were writ ſhould be _ underſtood : 
This Help the Schoolmen wanted, hav- 
ing had no Greek, and only a very mo- 
derate Share of Latin: Ariflotle was 
known to them in a Tongue that was 
none of his own, and being obſcure 
enough 
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enough in himſelf, was much more ſo 
in wretched Tranſlations; and the Fa- 
thers, who were very intelligible in 
Greek, were either obſcured, by being 
turned into another Idiom, or were made 
to ſpeak ſomewhat they never meant. 
Both Greek and Latin Fathers have been 
treated equally ill, for want of another 
proper Help, viz. Criticiſm, in diſtin- 
guiſhing genuine from ſpurious Authors; 
for want of which, Authorities have been 
crudely ſwallowed down without Di- 
ſtinction; falſe Authorities have been 
obtruded, and true ones rejected, or of- 
ten mutilated ; the Age of Authors have 
been 2 and ſome late Impoſ- 
tor has aſſumed the Name of a venerable 
Father. Inſtances whereof (for I do not 
love to dwell upon Sores) may be had 
in Launoy in ſeveral of his Epiſtles, and 
in Danæuss Cenſure n the firſt Book 
of Sentences. | 
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(2.) By Incoherence I do not mean 


any Inconſequence i in the Way of Argu 

ing in the Divinity of the Schools, —” a 

Mg. of the Parts, that it prin- 
S 4 cipally 
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cipally conſiſts of; which being chiefly 
two (as we have before obſerved) the 
Sentences of the Fathers, and Ariffotlès 
Philoſophy, what tolerable Agreement 
can there be betwixt two Things ſo very 
different? Moſt of the Fathers were 
Platoniſis in their Opinion, poſſibly for 
the ſake of ſome Agreement which that 
Philoſophy ſeemed to have with the 
Chriſtian Religion: Origen, St. Chryſo- 
flom, and to name no more) St. Augu- 
fine, who was more followed in the 
Schools than all the reſt, was of that 
Number: Ari/flotle was either much 
neglected by the Fathers, or where they 
had Occaſion to ſpeak of him, they uſu- 
ally condemn him; and that either for 
his ſophiſtick way of Reaſoning, or for 
his unſuitable Notions of God and Pro- 
vidence, which are of the firſt Conſide- 
ration in the Schools. Even in the 
Church of Rome, Ariſtotle was often for- 
bid, ſometimes ordered to be burnt; 
Loy. and what is moſt ſtrange, at that Time 
. when his Books were oommented upon 


„ by Aquinas, they ſtood prohibited by a 


cap. 7, cc. e of Gregwy IX, (g). Of late, al- 


moſt 
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moſt in our Time, a Propoſal was. made 
at Rome to Gregory XIV. that Arifotle's 
Philoſophy might be baniſhed the Schools, 
and Plato's ſubſtituted in his Place, as 
being more agreeable. to the Chriſtian 
Religion, and Senſe of the Fathers; and 
above forty Propoſitions were then pro- 
duced, wherein Plato's Conſonancy was 
ſhewn; in all which Ar:/totle was pre- 
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tended (h) to. be diſſonant from the true (5) 1 
Religion: Whether upon juſt Grounds? '& 


or no, I will not venture to determine; 
for ſince Platoniſm has obtained, as it 
once did pretty early, and has again 
done of late, it has been. found liable to 
as dangerous Conſequences, as any that 
have been yet charged upon the other 
-Philoſophy. I only bring thus much to 
ſhew, that there can be no good Agree- 
ment in this Particular, where the Parts 
are of ſo different a Nature, as the Fa- 
thers and Ari/totle, and fo jarring, that 
they cannot naturally cohere. | 


h (630) NIR T v is the great Fault of the bl 


Schools; her Doctors have been ſtiled, 
- Profound, Subtle, Irrefragable ; Titles 
1 6 which 
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which they have moſt valued themſelves 
upon, and ſeem not much to have af- 
feed the Reputation of being Familiar 
and Eafy, at leaſt none of their Titles 
have been derived from thence. They 
delight in refining upon one another, 
and ſometimes ſpin ſo fine a Thread, 
that it is either broke, or much weakened 


in. drawing. it out : They have perplexed 


Knowledge, by ſtarting inſuperable Dif- 
fculties, and ſeem in this to have run 


into the ſame Fault with your too pro- 


found Politicians, who, as they have of- 
ten foreſeen Deſigns, which are neither 
practicable, nor ever intended; fo theſe 


Men have propoſed Objections that 


would never have been thought of, had 
not they firſt ſtarted them; the Conſe- 


quence whereof has been, that we have 
furniſhed our Enemies with Objections, 


who have made uſe of our Weapons, 
and have turned our Artillery againſt us. 
This is too viſible in our modern Soci- 
nians, who have often gathered out of 


this Store-houſe, and by picking up Dif- 


" ficulties in the Schoolmen, have turned 
| theis. Objottions: K 


ments, 
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ments, and have thereby gained the Re- 
putation of ſubtle Men. Thus Contro- 
verſies have been multiplied, and thoſe 
we have already, have ſwoln to an un- 
meaſurable Height, and every Difference 
has become irreconcileable ; whilſt Men 
ſtudy Nicety more than Peace, and 
ſtretch their Wits, and rack their Inven- 
tions, to out-reach their Opponents. 
And it were well if the Miſchief had 
ſtopt here, and Mens Curioſity had not 
led them on, from nice. Queſtions to 
fuch as are impious : It has done this; 
and leaſt I ſhould be thought to do them 
wrong, I ſhall refer the Reader to an 
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unexceptionable Author (4), one of the (4) Cara. 
greateſt Champions the Church of Rome f © 


L' Euchar. 


ever had; for a Catalogue of them 3 3. c. 20. 


which are ſo offenſive to Chriſtian Ears, 
that I forbear to put them down in Eng- 
kſh, though he has not fcrupled to give 
them in a more common Language. 


(4.) OBscuriTY, where Things 
are intricate in themfelves, if they be 
not fo clearly explained in treating of 
them as might be deſired, the Nature of 
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the Things will excuſe, as not being ca. 
pable of Perſpicuity ; or if hard Terms 
are made uſe of, if very ſignificative, and 


not too many, this is what is allowable 
in all Arts: But then, if Terms of Art 


have been multiplied beyond Neceſſity, 


and without Significancy; or if Things 
that are plain in themſelves have been 


obſcured, by being | handled too artifi- 
. -- "cially, this ſure is a great Abuſe; and 


this is what has been charged upon many 


of the Schoolmen. The Myſteries of 


Religion are not capable of being ren- 
dered obvious to Reaſon, and therefore if 
they have not made theſe plain, they are 
not to be blamed ; they would have been 


more excuſable, had they explained them 


leſs, and had not truſted too much to 


rational Helps in explaining Things that 


are not the Objects of our Underſtanding. 


But tho' Myſteries are not to be explained, 


other Things in Religion are clear enough 
and would continue ſo, were they not 


clouded and involved by too much Art. 
I do not charge this as a general Fault, 


though it be too common; ſome of the 


Schoolmen are leſs obnoxious to this 
| | Charge, 
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Charge, and generally the firſt are leaſt 
obſcure; and Lombard and Aquinas, the 
two Authors of the Sentences and Sums» 


that have writ upon them, whoſe Com- 
ments have often helpt to obſcure the 
Text. It is an odd Commendation that 
is given by Cardan (t) to one of our 
Countrymen, one of the moſt ſubtle 


have been more plain than any of thoſe 


4 


(#) De 
Sabrit, 


among the Doctors, that only one of his“ *. 


Arguments was enough to puzzle all 
Poſterity; and that when he grew old, 
he wept becauſe he could not underſtand 
his own Books. Men that write De Sab- 
. filitate, muſt be allowed to ſay what 
they pleaſe; but thoſ: of ordinary Ca- 
pacities would have thought it a greater 


plained that one Argument, and had 
writ ſo, that he might have been under- 
ſtood. There are great Charms in being 
eſteemed ſubtle; and it is an Argument 
-hereof, that Cardan commends this Au- 
"thor for his Subtilty, whom in all pro- 
bability, he had never ſeen ; otherwiſe 
he could not fo foully have miſtaken his 


Name, 


Character, that our Doctor had well ex.. 
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Name, as he does (/, and as ſome 


others have done, that have | you of 


feth.Venee, this Author, who is very rare. He is 
- xr . indeed profoundly obſcure ; tough I muſt 


— 


confeſs, I have only looked into him fo 


far, as to obſerve his Way of writing, 


which is really ſuch, as if he never 
meant to be underſtood. Others have 


deen faulty enough in this Way, and it 


were no hard Taſk to ſhew it in many 


of the reſt, but having mentioned this 


Man, I can fay nothing worſe 3 


| Oba. 


We" Roven Language and Barbarout 
neſs of Expreſſion, that were made ſo 


great Objections upon the reviving of 


Learning, and are yet fo with polite 
Men, whoſe Ears can bear nothing with- 


out Ornament and Smoothneſs, ſhall be 


no great Faults with me, and in ab- 
ſtruſe Subjects may be borne with; and I 
ſhould digeſt Caramuel's new Scholaſtick 
Dialect, provided it conduced to pro- 
mote Knowledge: However, a bad Dreſs 


and ill Men are Blemiſhes upon Know- | 


ledge, tho' they detract nothing from its 
Strength, 
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Strength, and ought to be ſome Mortifi- 
cation to thoſe Men who are apt to over- 
value themſelves upon imaginary. Per- 
fection. Of all Men they are farther 
from it; and. after ſo many. Imperfec- 
tions as have been charged upon them, 

it was ſurpriſing to me to meet with 
one of the laſt Commentators upon the 
Sum (m) writing as if he had liv'd before (=) Bax. 
Luther. In 2 Prefatory Diſcourſe en- C. ke. 
titled, Commendatio Dactrinæ D. Theme, 185g. 
he endeavours to prove in ſo many ſe- 
veral Chapters, that St. Thomas had writ 
his Books, not without ſpecial Infufon 

of God Almighty. Chap. 1. That in 

writing them, he. received many Things 

by Revelation. Chap. 2. That all he 

writ was without Error, Chap. 4. That 

Chriſt had given Teſtimony to his Wri- 

tings. Chap. 6. And to ſhew of how 

near the fame Authority St. Thomas's 

Sem. is to the Holy Scriptures, he aſſures 

us, That as in the firſt General Councils, 

it was uſual to have the Holy Bible laid 

open upon the Altar, as the Rule of their 


Proceedings; ſo in the laſt General 
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Council (which with them is the Council 
KEE of 
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with the Bible upon the ſame Altar, as 
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of Trent,) St. Thomas's Sum was placed 


another inferior Rule of Chriſtian Do- 
trine. © Chap. 8. Which is very agreeable | 


te Tax- to what has been writ by a Jeſuit (=) 
upon the fame Subject, That all the Ge- 


" neral Councils that have been held ſince 


St. Thomas lived, have taken the Opi- 


2 


Peter 
E and that as he learnt 


nions they defined from his Doctrine. It 
were needleſs after this to cite the Elogy 
of another Jeſuit (o), where St. Thomas 


many Things from the Angels, fo he 
taught the Angels ſome Things: That 
St. Thomas had ſaid, what St. Paul was 
not ſuffered to utter: That he ſpeaks 
of God as if he had ſeen him, and of 
Chriſt, as if he had been his N r and 


e ee 


Wan fach bold W are o- 


7 peoly vented, it is Time to look about us, 


and it concerns every Man to endeavour 


to giye a Check to ſuch daring Aſſer- 
tions. I am far from detracting either from 


| the Knowledge or Holineſs of St. Thomas, 


which doubtleſs were both extraordinary; 


but 


2 Hed: Unite „ 
„ 4 
Angels in Heaven, and ſuch Elogies given 
him, as, if he were capable of hearing, 
he muſt bluſh to receive ; it is Juſtice to 
him, to- reſcue him from falſe and un- 
due Praiſes. To' do him Right, - he has. | 
improved natural Reaſon to an - uncom-. 55 
. Height. and many of thoſe Proofs - 
of a God, and Providence, and natural 

Religion, that have been advanced of 

late, as new: Arguments, with ſo much 
Applauſe, have been borrowed from him 
or other Schoolmen; and are only not 
his, by being put in a new: Dreſs, and 
ſametimes in a worſe Method. Had it 
been bis Fortune to have lived in a hap- es 
pier Age, under better Opportunities, 
and with thoſe Helps that We now en- 
joy, he muſt have made a greater G. 
. N are no. 
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CHAP. XX. 


De Concrtusi0o N. 


"A ND now having gone through the 
14 L ſeveral Sorts of Learning, and ob- 
ſerved the various Defects, and oft- times 
Uncertainties, which they are ſubject to; 
the Concluſion is obvious; That ſince no 
compleat Satisfaction is to be met with 
from them, we are to ſeek for it ſome- 
where elſe, if happily it may be found, 
It may be found, but not in our own 


Powers, or by our own Strength ; and 


that which our moſt exalted Reaſon, 


under all its Improvements, cannot yield 


us, is only to be had from Revelation. 


It is there we may ſecurely reſt, 4 
e 


upon LEARNING. 
the Mind has tried all other Ways 
and Methods of Knowledge, and has 
tired itſelf with fruitleſs Inquiries. It 
is with the Mind, as with the Will and 
Appetites; for as after we have tried a 
thouſand Pleaſures, and turned from one 
Enjoyment to another, we find no Reſt 
to our Deſires, till we at laſt fix them 
upon the Sovereign Good: So in purſuit 
of Knowledge, we meet with no tolera- 
ble Satisfaction to our Minds, till after 
we are wearied with tracing other Me- 
thods, we tum them at laſt upon the 
One Supreme and Unerring Truth. And 
were there no other Uſe of human 
Learning, there is at leaſt this in it: 
That by its many Defects, it brings the 
Mind to a Senſe of its own Weakneſs, 
and makes it more readily, and with 
greater Willingneſs, ſubmit to Revela- 
tion. God may have ſo ordered it in his 


wiſe Providence, thereby to keep us in a 


conſtant Dependence upon Himſelf, and 
under a Neceſſity of conſulting him in 
his Word; which ſince profane Men 


treat ſo neglectfully already, they would 


have it in greater Contempt ; and it 
T 2 would 
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would be much more vile in their Eyes, 
did they. find any thing within them 
equally perfect, which might guide them 
in their Courſe, and bring them to the 
Haven, where they would be. But this 
ſince they do not meet with, it ought to 
wean them from an Opinion of them- 
ſelves, and incline them to ſeck out Satiſ- 
faction ſomewhere elſe, and to take ſhelter 


where it may be found, 


I navs ſaid nothing in this whole 
Diſcourſe (nor can I repeat it too often) 
with Deſign to diſcredit human Learn - 


0 ing; 1 am neither of their Mind (a) 


ag Who were far burning all Books, except 


their Bibles z nor of that learned Man's 
Opinion, who thought the Principles of 
all Arts and 1 might be borrowed 
from that Store-houſe; I would wil- 
lingly put a juſt Value upon the one, 
without depreſſing the other: But where 
Men laſh out the other Way, and take 


the Liberty to exalt Learning to the Pre- 
Judice of Religion, and to oppoſe ſhal- 
low Reaſon to Revelation, it is then 
Time, and every * s Buſineſs, to en- 

deavour 
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deavour to keep it under, at leaſt to pre- 
vent its aſpiring z by not ſuffering it to 
paſs its due Bounds, Our Reaſon is the 
proper Guide in our Inquiries, and is to 
be followed, where it keeps 
Sphere; but ſhining dimly, it muſt bor- 
row Rays from the Fountain of Light, 
and muſt always act ſubordinately to 
Revelation, Whenever it croſſeth that, 
it is out of its Sphere, and indeed con« 
tradicts its own Light; for nothing is 
more reaſonable, than to believe a Re- 
velation, as being grounded upon God's 
Veracity, without which even Reaſon 


itſelf will be often doubting. That 


whatever God (who is Truth itſelf) re» 
veals, is true, is as ſure and evident a 
Propoſition, as any we can think of: 


It is certain in its Ground, and evident © 


in its Connexion, and needs no long 
Conſequences to make it out z whereas 
moſt of our rational Deductions are of- 
ten both weakly bottonied, and depend- 
ing upon a long Train of Conſequences, 
which are to be ſpun. from one another, 


their Strength is often loſt; and the 


T 3 Thread 


within its 
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Thread broken, before we come at the 
Concluſion. 


A n Þ though it be commonly objected, 
that there are as many Differences con- 
cerning Divine Truths, as about thoſe 
of Nature ; yet 1 think there needs no- 
thing farther to be ſaid to this, but that 
Men would approach Divine Truths with 
the ſame Diſpoſitions, that are required 
by Philoſophers to the reading of their 
Writings, and the Objection would ſoon 
fall to the Ground, The beſt Philoſo- 
phers require, that in reading their 
Books, we ſhould lay aſide Partiality to 
a Party, all Paſſion and other Prejudice ; 
and let Men only approach the Scrip- 
tures with the ſame Preparations of 
Mind, and with theſe and ordinary 
Grace (that is never wanting to thoſe 
that ſeek it) I dare be confident they 
will have no Reaſon to complain of Ob- 
ſcurity or Ambiguity in thoſe Sacred 
Writings: With theſe Helps (that are 
had by aſking). the weakeſt and moſt 
ordinary Capacity ſhall ſee enough, and 
ſhall not ſtand in need of deep Reach 


8 8 
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or Penetration, which are neceſſary to 
the underſtanding of Natural Truths. 
God, who would have all Men happy, 
has likewiſe made them all ſo far wiſe, 
and has ſo ordered, that the moſt im- 
portant Truths, ſhould be the moſt eaſy 
and common; and it can be no Objec- 
tion, that to the underſtanding of them, 
we muſt make uſe of ordinary Means, 
and muſt come prepared with ſuitable 


Diſpoſitions ; This is what is neceſſary 


in all other Things ; for every thing is 
beſt underſtood by the ſame Spirit by 
which it is writ. 


God has gone yet farther with us: 
Neceſſary Truths are not only the moſt 
Common, but he has likewiſe made 
them the moſt Convincing, and has given 
them a Power, that is not eaſily reſiſted. 
Rational Arguments, however convinc- 


ing they may ſeem, are uſually repelled 


by Reaſon ; and it is hard to convince 
a Man by ſuch Methods, that is equally 
Maſter of Reaſon with ourſelves : Where- 
as Divine Truths make their own 
Way, they act upon us with a ſecret 

T 4 Power, 
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Power, and preſs the Mind with an at- 
moſt irreſiſtible Strength, and do not 
only perſwade, - but almoſt force an Aſ- 


ſent; The firſt only act like Light, the 


other ſtrike down and pierce us through 
like Lightning. We have as remarkable 
". a paſſage to this Purpoſe (b), as moſt in 
which though well at- 
teſted, yet were. it only a Parable, — 
Moral of it might be of good Uſe. 

on the convening of the firſt es 
ing of 
the Chriſtian Biſhops there, ſeveral of 
the Heathen Philoſophers. offered them- 
ſelves among the Sons of God, intending 
to ſignalize themſelves upon fo great an 
Occaſion, by anos the Faith in its 
moſt eminent Profeſſors, and by endea- 


vouring to overthrow it by Philoſophy 


and Reaſon.. To this End: ſeveral Con- 
ferences were held upon the Principles 
of Reaſon, by the maſt noted Men of 
their Party; in which one of the Philo- 
ſophers more forward than the reſt, be- 
gun to grow inſolent upon a ſuppoſed 
Advantage, and muſt needs triumph be- 
fore Victory: An aged. Biſhop took fire 
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u de ene wh het” been 4 Cn 
in the late Perſecution, and was more 
noted for his Faith than Learning: Phi- 
loſophy he had none, but encounters 
his Adverſary in a new Manner, in the 
a and by the Word of 
a few plain Weapons 
he humbles the 


I | himſelf the fame 
Way ; but being attacked by higher Rea- 
ſons, it was neceſſary for him to yield 
himſelf up to the Power of God. Such 
is the Force of that Word, which ſimple 
e — oontemn. | 


— 


Wn ar then native 679 Are wh 
to give ourſelves up to this Word, and 
lay 


aſide all human Learning? 1 am 
far from thinking ſo, and have already 
cautioned againſt any ſuch wild and Ana- 
baptiſtical Conceit; theſe two may well 
conſiſt, Learning is of good Uſe in ex- 

3 | plaining 
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this Word, and the Word ſerves 
very well to leſſen our Opinion of hu- 
man Learning : The former may be ſer- 
viceable whilſt it acts miniſterially and 
in ſubſervience to the latter; but being 
= a Hand-maid to Religion, when- 
ever it uſurps upon that, it is to be kept 
down and taught its Duty: It is till 
only human Learning that is very 
weak and very defective; and after all 
the great Things that can be ſaid of it, 
and the Uſes that may be afligned it, it 
muſt after all be confeſſed that our Bible 
is our beſt Book, and the only Book that 
can afford any true and ſolid Satisfac- 
tion: It is that which ſatisfies and ne- 
ver ſatiates ; which the Deeper it is look'd 
into, pleaſeth the more, as containing 
new and hid Treaſures, by the opening 
whereof there always ſprings up in the 
Mind freſh - Pleaſure and new Defire : 
Whereas human Writings (like all hu- 
man Things) cloy by their Continuance ; 
and we can ſcarce read them the ſecond 


Time without Irkſomeneſs, and oft- 


times not without nauſeating thoſe fine 
Th bing 


b LEARNING.” 
Things that pleaſe ſo wonderfully at the 
firſt reading, 


Tur Sum of all is this, we buſy our- 
ſelves in the Search of Knowledge, we 
tire out our Thoughts, and waſte our 
Spirits in this Purſuit, and afterwards 
flatter ourſelves with mighty Acquire- 
ments, and fill the World with Volumes 
of our Diſcoveries : Whereas would we 
take as much Pains in diſcovering our 
Weakneſs and Deſects, as we ſpend 
Time in Oftentation of our Knowledge, 
we might, with half the Time and 
Pains, fee enough to ſhew us our Igno- 
rance; and might thereby learn truer 
Wiſdom. We frame to ourſelves new 
Theories of the World, and pretend to 
meaſure the Heavens by our Mathema- 
tical Skill (that is, Indefinite Space by 


every thing puzzles us that we meet 
with there. We live upon the Earth, 
and moſt Men think they reſt upon it; 
and yet it is a very difficult Queſtion in 
Philoſophy, ** 

| Moves : 


a Compaſs, or Span) whilſt we know 
little of 'the Earth we tread on, and 
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Moves: And is it not very wonderful 


that we ſhould be ſuch Strangers to the 
Place of our Abode, as to know No- 
thing, whether we reſt there, or travel 
a daily Circuit of ſome Thouſand Miles? 
We rack our Inventions to find out Na- 
tural Reaſons for a Deluge of Waters, 
by fetching down Comets from above, 
and cracking the Cortex of the Earth to 
furniſh out ſufficient Stores for that Pur- 


Waters and Subſidence of the Shore in 


ſo many Places, it is hard to account in 
the Courſe of Nature, why there ſhould 


not be ſome Deluge every Day: And per- 


haps Providence is the ſureſt Bar, that 


has ſet Bounds to the Waters which they 


ſhall not paſs, - We are not only puzzled 


by Things without us, but we are Stran- 
gers to our own Make and Frame: For 


tho we are convinced that we conſiſt of 


Soul and Body, yet no Man hitherto has 


ſufficiently deſcribed the Union of theſe 
two, or has been able to explain, how 
Thought ſhould move Matter; or how 


Matter ſhould act u pon Thought: Nay, 


duly 


uon LEARNING. 
duly conſidered, carry with them the 
greateſt Wonder, and perplex us as much 


as Things of . greater Bulk and Shew, 
And yet we, who know ſo little in the 
ſmalleſt Matters, talk of nothing leſs 


than New Theories of the World, and 
vaſt Fields of Knowledge ; buſying our- 


ſelves in natural Inquiries, and flatter- - 


ing ourſelves with the wonderful Diſ- 


coveries and mighty Improvements that 


have been made in human Learning, 
a great Part of which are purely imagi- 
nary ; and at the ſame Time negleQing 
the only true and ſolid and ſatisfactory 


Knowledge. Things that are obſcure 


- and intricate we purſue with Eagerneſs, 
whilſt Divine Truths are uſually diſre- 


gearded, only becauſe they are eaſy and 


common: Or if there be ſome of an 
higher Nature, they ſhall poſſibly be re- 
| jeRted, becauſe they are above, or ſeem- 


ingly contrary to Reaſon, whilſt we ad- 


without Scruple 


mit ſeveral "yp 
which are neileable-ith Reve- 
lation ; "ag teh Truth be certainly 


Divine; and N ee 
ae ll, 0 . Wes 
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This ſort of Conduct is very prepoſte- 
rous; for, after all, true Wiſdom and 
ſatis factory Knowledge is only to be 
had from Revelation ; and as to other 
Truths which are to be collected from 
Senſe - and Reaſon, our Ignorance of 
them will always be ſo much greater 
than our Knowledge, as there are a 
Thouſand Things we are ignorant of, to 
One Thing that we thoroughly know. 
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